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Edizore herewith, send ‘you an 
ty,” by James Douglass j-, & work 
Peketas in New York in 1830, from the 
a Edinburgh edition. It has a special in- 
terest atthe present time. . 
“Throughout Europe there ‘fs no less a 
reyolation in the relative position of the na- 
tions towards each other, than jn the interior 
vondition, of each. ‘The French and the 
have changed situations in the 
Petersburg has become the 
gentre of aggression, and Paris that of re- 
has now to dread are from the north, 
hope of its freedom rests 
Upon the energy and the. proeperty, of ‘its 
southern states, The position of Russia is 
eminently fayourable for successful and 
and possesses with- 
in itself ample space for ever-increasing 
numbers. It has no enemy behind it to 
distract its attention or divide its efforts; it 
has only, oppores, to it a weak and broken 
frontier, without any one commanding de- 
ce, and with vulnerable points innume- 
rable from the Baltic to the sea of Japan. 
The Swedes, the Poles, the Turks, the Per- 
sians, the Turcomans, and the Chinese, are 
unable to cope with the Russian armies, and 
must. yield at the first shock of the invader. 
Austria and Prussia hold their Polish pro- 
vinces, in some measure, at the mercy of 
ussia, and France is the only nation 
which, single-handed, could afford an ade- 
quate resistance. As France has changed 
from the attitude of aggression to that of 
gernneey England, the supporter of the in- 
dependence of the oapent! nations, be- 
comes the, natural ally'of France instead of 
being its natural enemy; and henceforth it 


manifestly, the interest of this | 


that the French should be great, powerfi 
and free. It is certainly for the advantage 
of England, that the seat of aggrandizement 
and danger should be removed from the 
banks of the Seine to the shores of the Bal- 
tic; and an Attila, whose troops are en- 
camped in Poland and along the frontiers of 
China, is less to be dreaded than an enemy 
of inferior power, who has the occupation of 
Boulogne and Brest. The wide separation 
between Russia and England leaves no ad- 
jacent field of combat on which taey might 
measure their forces and decide the contest; 
and England, it is now evident, can best 
presecre the independefice and prosperity of 
Europe by preserving peace, and her surest 
weapon is the communication of her own 
knowledge and liberty; before which, bar- 
barism, potent, must bow, and 
stirred up by which vassals, however de- 

ressed, will rise up and shake off the yoke. 
While Britain counterbalances the ascen- 
dency of Russia in the west, she will divide 
with her the supremacy of the east, and 
have for her share the fairest, if not the 
most extensive portion of Asia. They are 
the two great antagonist powers in the old 
world, opposite in their nature as in their 
influénce—the one physically, the other 
morally great—the one at present retard- 
ing, the other accelerating the march of 
European society; but both ultimately des- 
tined to be instruments of political changes 
which will give a new face to the institu- 
tions of the ancient continent.” 
NOTES FROM THE WEST. 

[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 

istics of Dubuque—Healthiness and its 
causes—Refinement of the people—Erro- 
nious notions of Western manners—Pub- 
lic morals. 


| INDEPENDENCE, Buchanan Co., 
August 1855. 


- Messrs. Editors—To recur to statistics, 
which however dry are important, let me 
say that the total valuation of Dubuque 
county for taxation, during the year 1804, 
was $390,230 ; the city tax for the same 
period was $17,000, and the total amount 
of taxes for the year for State, county, 
sehool, and road purposes, was $40,000, 
making together $57,000. There were 
ig during the yeat as many as 107 new 
_ dwelling houses, 37 new stores, besides 
other buildings of various descriptions, 
numbering in all 333 new edifices. Three 
of these were churches. The city has about 
1600 mechanics, upwards of 40 attorneys, 
nearly 30 physicians, 11 churches, 1 col- 
lege, 1 female seminary, 5 select and com- 
mon. schools, 8 hotels, 23 boarding-houses, 
2 stage offices, 1 telegraph office, 13 land 
offices, 28 dry goods stores, 22 grocery 
stores, 4 banking houses, 4 printing offices, 
2 daily, 2 tri-weekly, and 3 worry news- 

pers, 2 iron foundries, 1 brass foundry, 
yt lumber yards, &c. The total value of 
articles imported to the city in 1854, 
amounted to. $4,933,208.65, whilst the 
value of the exports reached the sum of 
$1,573,408.30. The number of steamboats 
arriving at the port of Dubuque in 1854 
was. 670, and the departures about equal; 
the first arrival on the opening of naviga- 
tion occurred on the 16th of March, and 
the last prior to the close of navigation, on 
the 25th of November. For freights on 
imports alone, the citizens of Dubuque paid 
about fifty cents per hundred pounds, or in 
all about $268,000. As the emigration to 
Iowa was uuprecedently large, the business 
done at the Dubuque land office was corres- 
pondingly extensive. The number of acres 
ef the public.domain sold for cash was 
1,120,000; located with military warrants, 
| 0,000 reg; making a total of 1,370,000 
ACTER, “Phe szhount exported from 
fhe land office to St. Louis was $3,961,736; 
the amount paid government drafts at the 
office $250,000. specie was exported 
from the land, office in 1854, than in the 

preceding years, 
oh are gos of the statistics of this 


flourishing young city, from which it will 


State 


pare, Which, accepting the 
their bodies, and soon 
raightway, some, public-spi- 


kills them... 
ved. over, the length and 


: ‘the land that the cholera is rag- 
jag in who read it are led 

-beljeve it a very upbealthy plaee, and 
that whoever comes here would do well to 
make his will in a@Vante>- “And is it not 
will Ne, by no mesns. 
The people. of Dubunue-eujoy as fine health 


MS AND FIFTY CENTS. 


it is only too common to see youn omen 
tooth 


Feyer and e are | 
ey 


of twenty-five with scarcely 
in their beads, and ef of them rejoicing 
im Upper sets of goodly artificials ; 


whilst in these regions dentists are, happily, 

scarce; and those who are here find it 
rather up hill work to get a living by their 
profession. This is attributable to two 
causes. One of these is the fact that the 
well water is largely impregnated with lime 
and magnesia, and the other is that the 
people, instead of refining all the Pee 
matter out of their flour for the sake o 
having very white bread, are sensible enough 
to let it remain; preferring to use brown 
bread, which as we know, contains precisely 
the substances which make bone and teeth. 
Hence the soundness of the latter. Take 
the hint, young lady; use brown bread, es- 
chew acids, and preserve your beautiful 
teeth; adopt the opposite course, and you 
will soon require a new set, duly adjusted 
on plate or pivot. 

Another thing which struck me most 
agreeably, was the general refinement, per- 
senal and social, which are every where ex- 
hibited in a greater or less degree. The 
common impression in other and distant 

of our country is the reverse of this. 
an Occasional uncouth specimen of hu- 
manity wanders so far as the Atlantic cities, 
and feels himself moved to blurt out slang 
phrases wherever he goes, or act out the 
rude manners of the people known here as 
Hoosiers and Suckers, that is no reason why 
he should be taken as an exemplification of 
Western language and manners. Yet we 
know that such characters are regarded as 
types of the Western people. Of this they 
complain, and with reason, too. 

I would mention one of the most able of 
the religious journals of the North, in which 
I very recently read a sneering editorial al- 
lusion to a speech of an eminent Western 
clergyman after this fashion :—‘<Mr. F., it 
will be remembered, is a Western gentle- 
man, and his style should be estimated ac- 
cordingly.” Some how or other, I have the 
conviction that persons who can sneer at the 
Western people after this manner, forget 
where _— of them came from, and realty 
know very little about them. In this great 
West are found in large numbers, the most 
virtuous, enterprising, and well educated 

ople of the older States, who are no more 
indifferent to the amenities of life here, than 
they were before they came, or than those 
whom they have left in their old homes. It 
has been my privilege to meet in social in- 
tercourse some of the best citizens of the 
East and North, who are distinguished for 
mental culture, elegant manners, and liberal 
hospitality. I have also enjoyed the same 
privilege at the West, and if I were asked 
to specify the difference, if any, which I 
have observed between them, T should be 
constrained in honesty to say there is none, 
unless it be that the Western people are 
easier and more natural in their manners, 
than their cousins in the older States. 

The only other characteristic of the Du- 
buque people which I shall now mention, 
is their high moral character. Knaves, 
profligates, and villains undoubtedly exist 
amongst them; but they dare not lift up 
their heads. The evils which it is presumed 
exist do not crop out on the surface of so- 
ciety here as in some other places. Public 
opinion is sound and decided in favour of 
morality and religion, and consequently 
iniquity is compelled to shun the light. 
Although the people of this place are not 
infected with that pseudo-philanthropy, 
which evinces more sympathy for the blood- 
stained murderer than for his innocent vic- 
tim, yet there has not occurred an instance 
of capital punishment since this population 
have been under municipal and State gov- 
ernment. Of the lawyers and physicians, a 
larger proportion are professors of religion 
than I have ever seen elsewhere; and so far 
as I could learn, they generally live agree- 
ably to the Christian rule. The Sabbath is 
regarded as a day of rest and religious ob- 
servance, and any attempt to disturb its 
quiet, or profane its sanctity on the part of 
societies or others, is immediately frowned 
down; and if this will not do, put down. 
Here I must stop. In my next I shall give 
some account of religious and educational 
matters. T. G. C. 


Western Theological Seminary. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


PirrspurcH, Pa., Aug. 18th, 1855, 

Messrs. Editors—I sallied out this after- 
noon to take a look at our new Seminary 
buildings, and have just returned to my 
study quite in raptures over the present and 
prospective condition of the “Western The- 
ological Seminary.” I found the painters 
about putting the finishing strokes on the 
upper story of the new edifice, and evi- 
dences of speedy completion in the other 
stories, while the house for the residence of 
Dr. Plumer, and the fourth professor (in 

tu) now shows itself in all its fair 
proportions, completing the graceful con- 
tour of “‘Seminary Place.” 

“Seminary Place’ is the very appropri- 
ate name of the beautiful square fronting 
on the “West Common,” of Allegheny City, 
on which the Seminary buildings stand, a 
large open plot of ground belonging to the 
city, and a perk. In 
one angle are the houses now occupied 
by Drs. Jacobus and Elliott, and in an- 
other with the same front, that now being 
built for Dr. Plumer and the fourth pro- 
fessor; until the election of the fourth pro- 
fessor the latter will be rented, probably 
to one of our city pastors. These are large 
fine double houses with porticos, built of 
brick and roofed with slate, supplied with 


water and gas, and fitted up with all the 


modern appliances for a comfortable resi- 
dence. Between the professors’ residences 
and some distance back of their front 
range, stands the new Seminary edifice, 
built of fine pressed brick, three stories high, 
with cut stone basements. The stories are 
very high, the windows large, and the 
front ones like the door, capped and faced 
with stone. There is also a layer of stone 
in the front wall between each of the stories, 
and the heavy cornice is partly stone. The 
dimensions of the building are, I think, 
seventy-five by fifty-six feet. The basement 
will:be occupied by a hot-air furnace, coal- 
bins, 

On the first floor is the main hall, the 
chapel, library, and reading-room. The 
four recitation-rooms, the studies of the 
professors, and a room for Directors’ meet- 
ings, &c,, take up the space in the second 


? story, while the rooms in the third story are 


to be ocoupied by the students. The only 
objectionable feature in the whole edifice, to 
my eye, is the smallness of these rooms for 
the students. The partitions between them 
are, however, only studding, and as soon as 
the means are secured, and the demand war- 
rants it, a wing is to be added, and the 
rooms for the students i ti The rooms 
though small are well lighted and ventilated, 
and.as.it is designed to furnish them with 
iron and other tasty, light, and 
compact articles, they will make them very 
comfortable. They will be furnished by 
individuals and churches, and it is expected 
gach room will be occupied by two students. 

The halls. and recitation-rooms, Xc., are 


warmed by a hot-air furnace ; each room is 


fitted up with gas-burners, and ventilator, 


and water can 


had in each story. The | Divine wi 


ent and tasteful inside venitian shutters. The 
halls and stairways are well lighted, airy, 
and admirably 

The Seminary edifice and the Professors’ 
houses stand some distance from the front of 
the lot along which there is a neat stone 
wall and iron fence. In front of the fence 


is a brick pavement some fifteen feet wide, 
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windows are all supplied with most conveni- | priety of its volitions—it is one and single— 


is none the less deserving moral approba- 
tion, because from the necessity of an infin- 
itely pure and perfeet nature it must always 
be boly: That which philosophers have 
often failed to see is that the volitions of a 
finite Spirit need not be divested of perfect 
liberty in order to enable an infinite and 
omnipotent Spirit to carry out his own will 


and along its outer edge a row of beautiful | both in the universe of mind and matter. 
trees. 


From even this imperfect description, you 


will easily believe that altogether Seminary | 
Place presents a very tasty and attractive | 


appearance, and is a standing monument to 
_ will partake of its character, but they will 


the pious liberality, taste, and skill of all 
concerned in making it what it is. 


With our fine new buildings, our library, 


enriched with first issues and recent editions, 
and our well-known Faculty, we will in a 
few weeks commence a new session in more 


favourable circumstances than ever before, | 


and I hope the results of that session will 
show something in our Seminary better for 
the Church, and more pleasing to God than 
any degree of prosperity in mere material 


interests. ELLIs. 
For the 
SPECIAL PROVIDENCE, 
NO. V. 


If it follows not from the premises that 
the Divine will is not free, much less can 
such an inference be drawn as to the will of 
a finite spirit. Our consciousness tells us 
our volitions are free. We cannot escape 
from this evidence if we would. Man’s 
moral accountability does not depend upon 
the laws of God’s being and action, but 
upon the laws of his own being and ac- 
tion. If t!.e actions of the irrational avimal 
creation are completely subject to the will 
of the Infinite, and occupy just that place 
assigned them in the Eternal purpose, with- 
out any disturbance of the laws of their 
being, why cannot it also be the same with 
rational, intelligent spirits? Shall we set 
limits to Omnipotence, and say he cannot 
do with men what all must see he can do 
with brutes? 

“Are not two ws sold for a far- 
thing? and one of them shall not fall on the 
ground without your Father.” Matt. x. 29. 
The declaration is of the broadest character. 
Is there any exception implied? If the 
sparrow falls in consequence, directly or in- 
directly, of the volition of a human mind, 
does the declaration cease to be true in that 
case? Does the fall cease to be a part of the 
eternal purpose of the Divine mind because 
it has been brought about by the blow or 
the shot of a man who has exercised in the 
act a free volition? It is true, God may 
direct or turn aside the blow or missile, but 
if the human agent had not willed, the fall 
would not have occurred as it did occur. 
When we introduce such an exception, then 


we put asunder what God hath joined. 
When we connect the Divine Purpose with 


the free volition of the creature, rational or | 
irrational, we join what God hath not joined, | 


or if he has, he has not seen fit to reveal to. 


| The Holy Spirit can change the heart with- 


out placing any moral or physical force on 
the volition. When the heart, the state and 
condition of the spirit is changed from sin 
to holiness, the volitions which flow from it 


still be free; as free after as they were be- 
fore. God hath chosen for the wisest rea- 
sons to conceal from us the connection, if 
one exists, between the infinite and the finite 
Spirit. The analogies of nature show us 
that he has done so in numberless other in- 
stances. The last link in the chain that 
binds the soul to the body is concealed from 
us. The lust link in the chain which binds 
the universe of matter to the throne of God 
—and the last link in the chain which binds 
the finite to the infinite, the conditioned to 
the unconditioned, are concealed from us. 
sad concealed from us wisely. The pro- 
foundest philosophy is expressed in that 
passoge of Holy Writ: “The secret things 
long unto the Lord our God; but those 
things which are revealed belong unto us 
and our children forever, that we may do 
all the words of the law.” Deut. xxix. 29. 
EDWARDS. 


For the Presbyterian. 
COSTLY CHURCHES. 


Messrs. Editors—If a lover and advocate 
of the pure and simple worship of God can 
obtain a corner in your paper, it will be oc- 
cupied by a few words in reply to some ar- 
guments under the above head, in a late 
number of the Presbyterian. 

It appears to the writer of this, that the 
reasoning made use of is confined and with- 
out much strength. That any one in the 
the present day should desire or advocate 
the place of God’s worship being one of un- 
couth or uninviting appearance, is entirely 
contrary to all our experience on the sub- 
ject; or that it should be a place where the 
congregation are called upon “to endure the 
summer’s heat and the winter’s cold without 
alleviation ;” or built in such a way as “to 
expose the preacher or the choir to trials of 
their vocal organs which may much impair 
them,” is simply ridiculous. We know of none 
who advocate such things, or would desire 
to retain or promote them. 

But is there no medium? Is it necessary 
to go from this extreme to that of making 


it all “that modern style with every im- 


provement which observation, or experience, 
or science, or taste, can suggest?’ Must 
the temples devoted to the service of the 
living God vie with those of the heathen 
world, or even those of baptized pagan 


‘places of worship? Are attractions for the 


people of the world to be the grand object of 


us how they are joined. The dog that gam- | the erection of a church, or the maintenance 


bols wildly on the green lawn, the sparrow | 


that skims in joyous lightness through the | 
air, has a conscious existence—an existence, | 
we cannot doubt, conscious of full freedom. | 
So has man, though his nobler reason claims | 
a nearer approach in the upward scale of 
being to the perfections of the Infinite. But | 
he is really and truly no nearer infinity | 
than the dullest clod that is animated with | 
life—indeed, no more than the clod which is | 
inanimate—for the finite cannot be compared 
with the Infinite. 

The God in Christ who hung upon the 
cross, was the same Infinite Spirit, without 
condition of time or space. ‘ For in him | 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead | 
bodily.” Rom. ix. 5. He actually saw “of 
the travail of his soul and was satisfied.” 
Isa. lili. 11. Every individual, the humblest 
Christian of remotest time, was present there 
to the Infinite mind, as he has always been. 
“The elect according to the foreknowledge 
of God,” 1 Pet. i. 2; “‘whom he hath cho- 
sen,” Mark xiii. 20; “from the beginning,” 
2 Thess. xi. 13. ‘ Ye have not chosen me, 
but I have chosen you.” John xv. 16. 
“ According as he hath chosen us in him be- 
fore the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy and without blame before 
him in love; yee. predestinated us unto 
the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to 
himself, according to the good pleasure of 
his will.” Ephes. i. 4,5. Is it not then a 


clear conclusion from the doctrine that God 
is an Infinite Spirit, without condition of — 
time or space—omnipotent, omniscient, om- , 
nipresent, and that Christ is that God; that 
‘‘ to all those for whom Christ has purchased 

redemption, he doth certainly and effectu- 

ally apply and communicate the same?” | 
Westm. Conf. Chap. VIII. Sec. 8. And 
are not those texts which have shaken the 
faith of some honest believers in the Divine | 
Sovereignty, in this doctrine of the Confes- 
sion, and which seem to refer to the possi- 
bility of some for whom Christ died being 
at last lost, like as we have seen ne | other 
texts, to receive an anthropopathical inter- 
pretation? That such a being as the Di- 
vine Redeemer should die upon the cross 
for a creature whom he then actually saw in | 
the place of unending torment, is to ask a_ 
belief which the mind revolts at giving, and | 
which no Scripture, in its sound interpreta- | 
tion, requires that we should give. “All. 
that the Father giveth me shall come to me; 
and him that cometh to me I will in no 
wise cast out. And this is the Father’s will 
which hath sent me, that of all which he 
hath given me I should lose nothing.” John 
vi. 37, 39. “And other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold: them also I 
must bring, and they shall hear my voiee.”’ 
John x. 16. “TI am the good Shepherd and 
know my sheep, and am known of mine;” 
“the good shepherd giveth his life for the 
sheep.” John x. 11,14. ‘This is my blood 
of the new testament, which is shed /for 
many for the remission of sins.” Matt. 
xxvi. 28; Mark xiv. 24. 

Itis unnecessary to add in conclusion, that 
God is not chargeable with deception in> 
giving us a nature on which consciousness 
of freedom is impressed as the great law of 
its existence and action. Lord Kames_ 
adopted the notion that consciousness made 
man accountable, whether he was a ne- 
cessary or free agent, but afterwards aban- 
doned it as making God a deceiver. Dugald 
Stewart flouts it as unworthy a serious re- 
futation. It remains true, however, that 
man is accountable as long as his volitions 
are consciously free, whether his actions are 
free or not. With anything else than the 
consciousness of freedom he has no concern. 
Our actions may be overruled, and are daily 
overruled to accomplish far different ends 
from those we ever intended, 

“And that should teach us 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” 

“God in his ordi Providence, maketh 
use of means; yet it is free to work with- 
out, above, and against them at his plea- 
sure.” Comp. chap. v. § 3. It is the state 
of the spirit—its right or wrong condition, 
which gives the character of or evil to 
its volitions.. The volitions of the arch fiend 


are not the less free nor the less sinful, be- 
cause from the necessity of his sinful na- 
ture, they must always be sinful. The 


of its worship? Is the eye, and the ear, and 
the taste to be consulted rather than the 
best interests of the soul? With more of 
sorrow than of anger, we earnestly protest 
ages these views, and deprecate the idea 
of splendid buildings, with every possible 
attraction of architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, and music, being advocated as “ means 
of grace,’’ which upon frequent visits may 
so impress the beholder as to impart to him 
the spirit of the pious Psalmist, and thus 
the earthly temple shall become to him 
“the gate of heaven.”” We say we protest 
against these views, and we give our rea- 
sons. 

1st. Because we think it contrary to the 
intention and practice of the great Founder 
of Christianity, in the establishment of his 
kingdom on earth. The teachings of our 
Lord and his apostles were of a nature which 
showed them to be not only intended to re- 
buke and condemn the crimes and immoral- 
ities of the world, but also to modify its 
extravagances, its vanities, and its follies. 
The Church was to be the light of the 
world, and hence it is clear that she was to 
makean impression of her purity, and moder- 
ation, and consistency, in that world, in or- 
der that the first germs of corruption should 
be checked in their growth, and a beautiful 
simplicity be promulgated and maintained. 
They taught not, they never gave a single 
hint, by precept or example, that externals 
were to be of any importance in Christ’s 
kingdom. While everything was to be done 
decently and in order, there was to be no 
conformity to the world, and while they had 
the magnificent temple at Jerusalem, and 
the splendours of Corinth and Ephesus, as 
exhibited especially in the places for the 
worship of their idols, all before them, as 
they went from place to place, not the most 
remote hint can be obtained from all they 
have left on record, that God would be hon- 
oured by following these examples in erect- 
ing Christian sanctuaries. 
» 2d. We object because of the inevitable 
tendency of these things to dissipate serious 
and solemn thought, and thus weaken or 
destroy the spirituality of the Church. The 
idea of inviting and exhorting men to visit 
the sanctuary that they may hear simple 
and pungent expositions of God’s word is 
fast exploding, and now we are to induce 
them to come that they may see our elegant 
buildings, or hear the delightful tones of our 
splendid organs, or listen to the enchanting 
notes of our choirs. Many, it is true, may 
be induced to attend in order to enjoy these 
things, but we cannot believe it to be con- 
ducive to the growth of spiritual religion to 
make the house of God a mere place for 
amusement and gratification. hile the 
externals should be such as to show a due 
regard for comfort and convenience, as well 
as for general appearance, they should be 
entirely subordinate to the great business of 
the soul’s salvation, and the highest spirit- 
ual interests of those who attend the ser- 
vices. 

3d. We object on account of the great 
waste. We are aware of the standing de- 
nunciation of those who make this objection, 
and the interesting personage to which they 
are compared, but it is nevertheless in our 
view a great objection. The sums expend- 
ed for the mere externals of religion in ele- 
gant buildings, superior organs, and other 
things, would add an item to the funds of 
benevolent or pious purposes which would 
be of incalculable benefit. It does not an- 
swer this objection to say, that if not spent 


in this way these funds would never find 


their way into the other channel; it certainly 
is a valid excuse and one that is frequently 
urged, that large expenditures for the things 
alluded to will not allow as heavy benefac- 
tions for genuine gospel purposes, as if the 
former had not am made. When build- 
ings for God’s worship are made to cost from 
$50,000 to.8500,000, and organs from 
$2000 to $20,000, and even the utensils 
for the communion which should be as plain 
and simple as would comport with decency, 
so massive and elaborate as to cost as high 
as $3000, it is time to pause and ask 
whether God is more glorified with these 
things, than when in a plain, neat, comfort- 
able building of moderate expense, the 


church and congregation come together to 
sing and pray with the spirit and the under- 


e can hardly speak with pro- , standing also; to hear the truth as it is in 


— 


arily of many other Americans. 


style a bell an 
‘which contain not less than two or three 
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Jesus 
preacher, and to en 
the Sanctuary, with the simplicity which 
” 80, fully characteristic of our blessed 

rd, whea he went abvut doing good, or 
the holy apostles and brethren, when they 
broke bread from house to house, and were 
fdund in gladness of spiritual singleness of 
heart, a God, and having favour with 
all the people. Under which of these 


the Church of such as should be saved ?” 


Impressions of the Sandwich Islands, 
NO. II. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESHTTERIAN.] 


Greetings with old and new friends—Foreign | 
Bent sincere homage, as I would fain 


population— Whaling vessels—Immense native 

church and congregation—Impressive public 
services, 

— Editors—In Honolulu I had the 

leastire of renewing many old acquaintances. 
The day succeeding my arrival brought 
me face to face with these; as also with 
others who seemed, by their names and 
history, to me as familiar friends. Of 
the former class, among the first I met was 
the Rev. 8S. C. Damon, who for twelve 
years has honourably and usefully filled the 
post of chaplain to the seamen visiting that 
port. 
enjoyment of excellent health, hale, and 
strong, and still possessing a characteristic 
willingness, even beyond his strength, to 
serve God in his generation. It was plea- 
sant also to meet after a long separation a 
former classmate, A. B. Bates, Esq., hold- 
ing the distinguished place of Attorney 
General of the Hawaiian kingdom. And 
it was with peculiar gratification that I 
shook hands with another acquaintance, the 
Rev. R. Armstrong, D. D., whose highest 
honour is neither found nor enjoyed in the 
King’s Cabinet and Privy Council, as min- 
ister of public instruction; but rather, as 
he finds time in the midst of official labours 
and cares, for his chosen and most delight- 
ful employment of preaching the gospel. 
Others held in cherished remembrance, 
whom I was permitted to meet once more in 
pleasant familiar intercourse, did space and 
circumstances allow, it would be only just 
to name in connection with the above; as 
also to make mention of others, seen for the 
first time, yet whose faces it was most grate- 
ful to look upon, reading as I could in their 
self-commending countenances the assuring 
evidence of the indebtedness of these Islands 
and the Christian world, to their singular 
devotedness in the service of their Divine 
Master. I pass to matters of more general 
interest. 

The foreign population of Honololu, made 
up of the representatives of many nations, is 
suid to be about eight hundred. They are 
gathered from all quarters of the globe. A 
goodly number are Americans, as we from 
the United States are called, who seem to 
share most largely in the business of the 
place. Thither the whaling interest has 
attracted many from New England. These, 
and other American merchants, physicians, 
and lawyers, with their families, as is the 
case in many instances, by their refined, 
intelligent society, make for the visitor from 
our’ *_d especially, a.strong and cheerful 
home feeling. The families of American 
missionaries and ex-missionaries add an im- 
portant feature and interest to the society. 
Besides these who have a permanent resi- 
dence, Honolulu enjoys the visits tempor- 
Annually, 
at the “‘ season” of refitting, a fleet of whale- 
ships enter the port, many of the masters of 
which, having their wives with them in their 
voyages, while they remain take lodgings 
on shore to relieve the monotony and soli- 
tariness of their sea-experiences. At the 
date of my arrival there were between eighty 
and a hundred whaleships in the harbour. 
Then were also in port several English, 
French, and American men-of-war, many of 
whose officers conferred as well as received 
gratification by their intercourse with the 
citizens. Residents of Honolulu particu- 
larly seem not to be sensible of any lack of 
society, and so far from feeling that they 
are “‘ out of the world,” claim with others in 
many differeut places, that they are at “the 
centre of the world.” Well they may. 

My first Sabbath in the Islands, the 3d 
December, was spent in Honolulu. Hav- 
ing a strong desire to be present at a native 
religious service, I embraced the earliest 
opportunity which offered, and at half-past 
nine o’clock A. M., went to the First Na- 
tive Church, or Stone Church as it is called, 
because built of coral rock, and also some- 
times termed the King’s Chapel, because 
the royal family, as also the king's native 
ministers and high chiefs, generally wor- 
ship here. This church is not far from the 
palace. Its size, in accordance with the 
taste of “big chiefs,” is immense. The 
dimensions are one hundred and forty feet 
by seventy-eight. it was built according to 
the directions of the Governor of Oahu, who 
persisted, contrary to the remonstrances 
of the pastor, in making it so large. It 
having been proved upon trial that it 
could not be: audibly filled by any ordi- 
nary voice, a partition was run across the 
pulpit end, opposite to the front and main 
entrance, thereby diminishing its depth 
some twenty or twenty-five feet. The ap- 
pearance of tbe church is plain, yet im- 
posing on account of his vastness. Its walls 
are two-storied, built of a neat and substan- 
tial masonry, and over the front end rises a 
belfry, containing in good New England 
a clock. The grounds, 


acres, were more barren of green and shrub- 
bery than needs be in such a clime, and 
with so rich a soil; but this could be account- 
ed for by the state of the enclosing walls of 
adobe, or sun-dried brick, sadly wanting re- 
pairs. We enter the church. The services 
have been already begun. From one of the 
elevated pews near the front. entrance, a 
titled occupant, wearing ‘‘blue’’ and “ but- 
tons,” arose, stepped into the aisle, and 
politely gave my party and myself seats. 
The pastor, the By E. W. Clark, occupied 
the — The house, which will com- 
fortably seat about three thousand persons, 
was then quite well filled. I suppose there 
were about two thousand present, occupy- 
ing the ground floor and galleries, which 
extend around three sides of the church. 
The raised pews, one of which we occupied, 
elevated about a foot above the rest, we 
learned belon to the chiefs, and were 
about fifteen in number, reaching forward 
on both sides of the middle aisle as far as 
the front of the gallery above them. It 
was easy to distinguish the royal pew, on 
the north side of the church, and also under 
the gallery and near and facing the pulpit, 
by its being still more elevated than those 
of the chiefs, and lined and festooned 
with scarlet drapery. The pulpit was in 
keeping with the dimensions of the house, 
a huge oblong box, with a flat roof of equal 
size, supported by columns against the wall, 
and at the two front corners its “sounding- 

But with the services and worshippers on 
that occasion, more than these circumstan- 


: tial appendages, was my attention absorbed. 


It was a strange scene. The service was in 


a strange tongue. ‘I'he worshippers were & 


from the lips of a plain and practical | strange 


Very glad was I to find him in the | 


ands, but the lan 


were sweetness, and melody, and piety, and 
edification in the native voices. A choir, 


accompanied by a seraphina, led the Psalm- 
circumstances would we soonest have to | 
make the revord, “The Lord added daily to | 


ody of the congregation. It was altogether 
of native material; and it was interesting to 
learn, after the service was over, that a pro- 
minent voice in it was that of Victoria, the 
sister of the present youthful king, now 
Premier of the kingdom; and who, though 


' only about seventeen years of age, is a com- 


municant of the church, and an interesting 
example of consistent piety. During the 
public prayers, the vast congregation reve- 
rently stood. It was affecting beyond de- 
scription, to think of the willing, intelli- 


elieve, paid by them to the creating and 
redeeming God so lately made known in this 
Pagan realm. Though the psalmody, the 
prayers, and the sermon were all in an “ un- 
known tongue,” yet the service, the whole as- 
pect of it, in its simple rites, its resemblance 
to familiar Christian forms, was very im- 
pressive and affecting. Making all due 
abatement for any want of the higher 
degrees of intelligence and refinement, Sone 
was evidence of the saving power and ele- 
vating influence of the gospel of Christ. 
And in the fruits of missionary labour, wit- 
nessed on this occasion, not to speak of a 
score and more examples of a like charac- 
ter, which the Islands furnish, were suff- 
cient rewards for all the self-denial and 
expenditure with which the measures of 
the Sandwich Islands mission have been 
prosecuted. 

In my next, I will speak of the other 
churches of Honolulu, native and foreign. 
Yours, 


NOTES OF SUMMER TRAVEL. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


New city of Superior—Things in the rough— 
Admirable situation for business—The press 
among the stumps—City nomenclature—An 
Englishman making himself at home—Deli- 
cious climate. 

Superior, August 9, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—A heavy north-easter 
which swept down the Lake, and tossed its 
waters in wild and fearful breakers upon the 
shore, delayed the boat a day beyond its 
time of starting, and gave me abundant op- 
portunity of looking over this place, which, 
in a few years, is destined to become an im- 
portant avenue of travel towards the North- 
west. Its present appearance is that of 
one of the rudest outposts of civilization. 
Through the dense forest which yet covers 
this whole region, a broad street has been 
cut parallel with the shore, on which about 
one hundred houses have been erected. On 
every hand are heard the sturdy blows of 
the woodman’s axe, or the hammer and the 
saw of the mechanic, who here finds constant 
employment and liberal wages. A long strip 
of land, which forms the south-eastern ter- 
minus of Minnesota, puts out for seven 
miles, forming a perfect breakwater for the 
harbour, across which we could see the 
white surges of the lake, piling themselves 
like mountains upon the shore, while within 
sail-boats were plying about with perfect 
safety. The city stands at the confluence of 
the St. Louis and Nemadji rivers, which 
thus form a beautiful bay with a sufficient 
depth of water to float any vessels that now 
navigate the Lake. From this point a mili- 
tary road to Point Douglass is now under 
contract, which will form the first certain 
and easy means of communication with the 
Mississippi valley. A railroad has already 
been chartered, and will doubtless be com- 
menced ere long, to unite the Nemadji 
river and the St. Croix valley, a few miles 
above St. Paul’s. The least study of the 
geography will show the importance which 
such an outlet of commerce must assume. 
It will form the most direct. and easy route 
of travel for the vast crowd now setting 
towards the upper regions of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, and which can thus have a 
direct water communication from Colling- 
wood to the eastern shores of these rapidly 
growing States. 

The whole of this vast wilderness that 
now skirts the western shores of Lake Su- 
perior is rich in mineral products. Pure 
copper is taken from its native bed in im- 
mense masses. One hundred and forty-five 
tons were taken from the Minnesota mines, 
near Ontonagon, in the month of July. 
Silver also is found in considerable quanti- 
ties, while the iron is inexhaustible, and 
the land in the interior is said to be rich and 
fertile. 

Already the country is filling with men 
who, anticipating all this, are making their 
claims, and availing themselves of the tide 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune. Almost every profession and trade 
finds its representative here. Even the 
gh has made its way thither, and found a 

ome in a rude log hut on the beautiful 

shore of the Nemadjj. I had heard that a 

newspaper was published here in a town 

but fifteen months old, numbering only five 
hundred inhabitants, and determined to see 
it. Picking my way through the forest, 
over burnt stumps and a thick mass of de- 


cayed wood and leaves, and sometimes sink- 


ing into a morass, in which here and there 
a log had been laid as a temporary bridge, 
I came at length upon a cluster of log huts, 
overlooking a beautiful sheet of water, near 
which a youthful sawmill was busily turn- 


ing out a huge pile of boards and timber. 


Here stood the office of the Superior 
Chronicle, an enterprising hebdominal, not 
three months old, but which already num- 
bers some six or eight hundred subscribers, 
and a most imposing show of advertisements. 
The editors are young and enterprising men, 
who have come out here with the determi- 
nation to “make their mark.” Its city 
directory afforded no little amusement. On 
the vast map, already made, streets are laid 
out and numbered sufficient to accommodate 
a population as large almost as New York 
or Philadelphia. These are divided into 
lots 25 feet by 120, and when a shanty or a 
house is put up, it takes the number of the 
lot on which it stands. Thus a log hut, in 
which a few groceries and any quantity of 
bad whiskey is sold, appears in the director 
as the saloon No. 336 Second street. A 
half-finished shanty is a land and law office, 
corner of Hollingshead Avenue and Second 
street; while an ambitious tailor hangs out 
his sign in a new and splendid edifice, built 
of logs and covered with bark, at three hun- 
dred and something Third street. Every 
thing’ is of the most rude and primitive 
character. The Indian and the white man 
live side by side. The bark canoe skims 
over the waters in the wake of the steamer, 
and the wigwam is in the midst of log houses 
and abodes of taste and comfort. | 

In the course of the morning, after our 
arrival, a young Englishman who had come 
a nger in our boat, set up his tent, 
and when we called upon him, we found 
him comfortably seated upon his chest, 
smoking his meerschaum with as much a 
parent satisfaction as though he had his 
wife and children about him, and his for- 
tune all made. An Indian looked in upon 
us, and after cxamining the tent gave his 


people. Our dark-skinned, but 
in all the rites of  well-appearing friend, who had opened his 
w' to us, passed hymn books into our 
ge of the pious songs 
they contained, which carried the hearts 
of those hymners of God’s 


praise up- 
ward, was to us unintelligible. 


Yet there 


) revisit them again wi 


usual grunt of satisfaction, and took out his 
pipe, which was filled by his host, who 
added thereto a little for future use. We 
were forcibly reminded by our English 
friend of one of Dickens’ characters, whose 
great hobby was a disposition to be jolly 
under all circumstances, and who found his 
cheerfulness tested in a wild be in Ame- 
rica, to which speculation had given the 
name of Eden. The present appearance of 
Superior bears a strong resemblance to 
Mark Tapley’s western hem. Unless [ 

atly mistake, my English friend will 

d his resources of happiness fully taxed 
before the winter closes. Yet he has come 
to no paper city. The place is fast as- 
suming importance as a stirring point of 
business. In @ single week, I was told, 
$100,000 worth of property changed hands, 
and building lots were sold at from 200 to 
400 dollars. 

Speculation has, doubtless, given to pro- 
perty for the present a fictitious value; yet 
the place must become an important point 
of business. To the man in search of 
health or recreation, the route through the 


lakes, and thence to the Mississippi, will | 


present unequalled attractions. Every stage 
of his progress is fraught with some new 
wonder, while the air he breathes is a 
luxury that must be enjoyed to be under- 
stood. Certainly no one who has passed 


| over this magnificent inland ocean, and 


looked out upon its ever varying shores 
and islands, will fail to carry away with 
him the most pleasing impressions, or not 
freshened interest. 


Yours truly, J. E. R. 


Popular Infidelity of the Day. 


It is not Atheism I fear so much in the 
present times as Pantheism. It is not the 
system which says nothing is true, so much 
as the system which says everything is true. 
It is not the system which says there is no 
Saviour, so much as the system that there 
are many saviours, and many ways to ew 
It is the system which is so liberal, that it 
dares not say is false. It is the 
system which is so charitable, that it will 
allow everything to be true. It is the sys- 
tem which seems ready to honour other re- 
ligions as well as that of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; to class them all together, and hope 
well of all those who profess them. It is 
the system which will smile complacently 
on all creeds and systems of religion—the 
Bible and the Koran—the Hindoo Vedas 
and the Persian Zendavesta—the old wives’ 
fables of Rabbinical writers and the rubbish 
of Patristic traditions—the Racovian Cate- 
chism and the Thirty-nine Articles—the re- 
velations of Emanuel Swedenborg and the 
Book of Mormon of Joseph Smith: all are 
to be listened to; none are to be denounced 
as lies. 
pulous about the feelings of others, that we 
are never to say they are wrong. It is the 


future missionaries. 


system which is so liberal, that it calls a 
man a bigot if he dares to say, “I know my 
views are right.”” This is the system which 


' I desire emphatically to testify against and 


denounce. What is it but a sacrificing of 
truth upon the altar of a caricature of char- 
ity? Beware of it, if you believe the Bible. 
Has the Lord God spoken to us in the Bible, 
or has he not? Has he shown us the way 
of salvation plainly in that Bible, or has he 
not? Has he declared to us the dangerous 
state of all out of that way, or has he not? 
Gird up the loins of your mind, and look 
the questions fairly in the face, and give 
them an honest answer. Tell us that there 
is some other inspired book beside the Bible, 
and then we shall know what you mean. 
Tell us that the whole Bible is not inspired, 
and then we shall know where to meet you. 
But grant for a moment that the Bible, the 
whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible, is 
God’s truth, and then I know not in what 
way you can escape the conclusion that sin- 
cerity alone will not save your soul. From 
the liberality which says everybody is right 
—from the charity which forbids you to say 
anybody is wrong—from the peace which is 
7 at the expense of truth, may the 
good Lord deliver you !—Rev. J. C. Ryle. 


WANT OF SUCCESS. 


Walked by moonligi in the grounds, 
reflecting on the missions. My soul was 
at first sore tried by desponding thoughts; 
but God wonderfully assisted me to trust 
him for the wisdom of his dispensations. 
Truly, therefore, will I say again, who are 
thou, O great mountain ? Before Zerubba- 
bel, thou shalt become a plain. How easy 
for God to do it! and it shall be done in good 
time; and evenif I should not see a native 
converted, God may design by my patience 
and continuance in the work to encourage 
But what surprises 
me is the change of views which I have 
here from what fT had in England. There 
my heart expanded with hope and joy at 
the prospect of the speedy conversion of the 
heathen! but here, the sight of the appa- 
rent impossibility requires a strong faith to 
support the spirits.—Henry Martyn. 


TRIUMPH OF PIETY. 


Lord was a man of the world. 
His pleasures were drawn from his riches, 
his honours, and his friends. His daughter 
was the idol of his heart. Much had been 
expended for her education, and well did 
she repay, in her intellectual endowments, 
the solicitude of her parents. She was 
highly accomplished, amiable in her dispo- 
sition, winning in her manners. They were 
all strangers to God. 

At length Miss attended a reli- 
gious meeting in London; was deeply awa- 
kened, and soon happily converted. Now 
she delighted in the service of the sanc- 
tuary, and social meetings. To her the 
charms of Christianity were overflowing. 
She frequented those places where she met 
with congenial minds animated with similar 
hopes. She was often found in the house 
of God. 

The change was marked by her fond 
father with painful solicitude. To see his 
lovely daughter thus infatuated, was an oc- 
casion of deep grief, and he resolved to cor- 
rect her erroneous notions on the subject of 
the real pleasures and business of life. He 

laced at her disposal large sums of money, 
Leos that she would be induced to go 
into the extravagances of others of her 
birth, and leave the meetings. But she 
maintained her integrity. He took her on 
long journeys, conducted in the most en- 
gaging manner, in order to divert her mind 
from religion, but she still delighted in the 
Saviour. 

After failing in many plans which he 
anticipated would be effectual in subduing 
the religious feelings of his daughter, he 
introduced her into company under circum- 
stances in which she must either join in the 
recreation of the pe or give offence. 
Hope lighted up the countenance of this 
affectionate but misguided father, as he saw 
his snare about to entangle the object of 

e arrived, the assembled. 
Several had performed Pai, 8 to the 
delight of the party, which was in great 
spirits. Miss was now called upon 
for a song. With perfect self possession 


She took her seat at the piano-forte, ran her 


It is the system which is so scru- } 


fingers over the keys, and commenced play- 
ing and singing, in a sweet air, the folluw- 
ing words:— 
** No room for mirth ifling here, 
For worldly hopes fear, 
If life 20 soon is gone; 
If now the Judge is at the door, 


And all mankind must stand before 
The inexorable throne ! 


No matter what thoughts emplo 
A moment’s or 


But O! when 
Where shall I find hm chm 
Shall I my everlasting days 
With fiends or angels spend 
She arose from her seat. The whole 
party was subdued. Not a word was spo- 
en. Her father wept aloud. One by one 
they left the house. 
rd never rested until he became 
a Christian. He lived an example of Chris- 
tian benevolence, having given to benevo- 
lentWhristian enterprises, at the time of his 
death, nearly five hundred thousand dollars. 


THE TWO ROSES. 


“ Being with my- friend in a garden,” 
says Mr. Flavel, “‘ we gathered each of us 
rose. He handled his tenderly; smelt it 
seldom, and sparingly. I always kept 
mine to my nose, or squ it in my 
hand; whereby, in a very short time, it 
lost both its colour and sweetness; but his 
still remained as sweet and fragrant as if it 
had been growing upon its own root. 
These roses, said I, are the true emblems 
of the best and sweetest creature-enjoy- 
ments in the world, which, being mode- 
rately and cautiously used and enjoyed, may 
for a long time yield sweetness to the pos- - 
sessor of them; but if once the affections 
seize too ily upon them, and squeese 
them too hard, they quickly wither in our 
hands, and we lose the comfort of them; 
and that, either through the soul sarfeiting- 
upon them, or the Lord's righteous an 
just removal of them, because of the excess 
of our affection to them.” 


AT JESUS’ FEET. 


The Rev. W. Jay one day attended the 
dying bed of a young female, who thus ad- 
dressed him: 


“T have little,” said she, “to relate, as 
to my experience. I have been much tried 
and tempted, but this is my sheet anchor— 
He has said, ‘he that cometh to me I will 
in no wise cast out!’ I know I come to 
him, and I expect that he will be as good 
as his word. Poor and unworthy as [ am, 
he will not trifle with me; it would be be- 
neath his greatness, as well as his goodness ; 
I am at his feet as you have often said : 

** Tis joy enough, my all in all, 
At thy dear feet to lie; 


Thou wilt not let me lower fall, 
And none can higher fly.”” 


A Romish Priest on America, 


An Irish Roman Catholic priest, says the 
Edinburgh Witness, long resident in the 
United States, “lifts up his voice,” and in 
almost tones of despair calls upon his Celtic 
fellow-countrymen to avoid the shores of 
that land which was not long since the hos- 
pital refuge of the wandering Irish emi- 
grant. The reverend gentleman’s sketch 
of the state of society in the States is not 
very flattering, and he does not attempt to 
conceal the fact, that there is something in 
the atmosphere of the “land of liberty’ 
which has a marvellous tendency towards 
destroying the sveds of the “ faith” of the 
Roman Catholic peasant. 

“The Irish (he says), as a general rule, 
do not become rich in this country with a 
competence of support, but they cease to be 
religious even with a competence of reli- 
gion; and this is the third reason why, as 
an Irish priest, I dissuade, in good, sincere, 
and hearty earnestness, Irishmen from 
— this land their home. When they 
arrive here they loiter about the large cities 
and are dependent on a precarious day’s 
work. They soon mix with bad com- 
panions, who, if Irish, have already un- 
learned the teachings of their faith, and, if 
Americans, have no faith at all. If they 
go into the interior of the country, they 
work there at railroads and canals, and are, 
in a great measure, deprived of the aids of 
religion, not having seen a priest for months 
together. They indulge in the beastly and 
besotting vice of intemperance; they lose 
respect, through bad example, for their 
clergy; they neglect the sacraments, and I 
fear that many who would have saved their 
souls at home lose them here, whither th 
come to ‘save the life that perisheth.’ Y 
speak from actual experience when I sa 
that I have seen as much poverty here as 
have ever seen in Ireland, and am too fre- 
quently called on to minister to their wants 
out of my own scanty resources. It is a 
sad trial to an Irish priest to see the once 
respectful Irishman become so degenerate 
as to chime in with that Republicanism run 
mad which makes him lack reverence for 
the ‘Man of God.’ The truth is, that the 
so-called liberty of these States is another 
name for license—that it is a liberty to 
commit all kinds of excesses without the 
salutary restraint of a virtuous and well 
ordered public opinion. It is better, then, 
to live and die at home as faithful Catholics 
than come here with but a chance to be bet- 
ter, and in danger of becoming lax in faith 
and morals. tter is it that the Irish 
should leave their sons and daughters be- 
hind them with the precious gem of faith, 
than come here and leave them exposed to 
the evils of indifferentism and infidelity. 
And it is a fact undeniable, that the greater 
number of the children born of Irish 
rents in this country have more of native 
feelings, native antipathy to the Irish, and 
more of irreligion than perbaps those whose 
forefathers have been Americans.” 


THE LORD REIGNS. 


When I consider all second causes and 
instruments as mere saws and hammers in 
the workmen’s hands, and that they can 
neither give us pleasure nor pain, but as 
our Lord and Saviour is pleased to employ 
them, I feel a degree of peace and compo- 
sure. I have been long aiming to learn 
this lesson, but I am a slow scholar, and 
when I hope I have made an attainment 
one day, perhaps the very next I have to 
learn it over again. ppearances make me 
anxious, and I forget the report of faith. 
But though we believe not, He abideth faith- 
ful. Lam, at least in my deliberate jud 
went, firmly assured that He has done, sti 
does, and still will do, all things well. How 
little can we judge of this great drama by a 
single scene! But when we see the catas- 
trophe, how shall we love, and praise, and 
wonder !|—John Newton. 


ERALITY. 


CHRISTIAN 


There are certain os principles laid 
down in Scripture in relation to giving, and 
the use of property generally, i 
which there is much practical scepticism. 
They are as follows:—1l. That which we 
have, we hold as stewards who must give an 
account. 2. The way to increase is to dis- 
tribute. Some are rich because liberal. 
3. That which is given to the poor is loaned 
to the Lord. 4. That which is done to 


- 


Christ’s little ones is done to himself. 


guid For the Presbyterian. | 
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; be seen that the growth in pops ation an | 
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accordingly, neither magnifying nor depre- | 
ciating, Poet struck with three things which | 
were everywhere forced on my attention. 
j - Que of these is the comparative health- 
; fulness of the city and of its vicinity. Peo- | 
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Bitve been #0 crowded 
with obituaries for some time past, as to be 
under the necessity of laying some of them 
‘pver froui Week ‘to week for want of room: 
Oar! friendy'will see in this fact another 
reason for niaking these notices as short as 
possible. Short ones have the best chance 
for a prompt insertion. 


Care MaY Cnvnon.—A friend in Phila- 
delphia, mach interested in having the debt 
of the church at Cape May paid off, autho- 
rizes us to say in reply to the proposition of 
our late correspondent “ Baltimore,” that if 
the latter will raise $1000 in Baltimore he 
will do the same in Philadelphia. This 
would entirely liquidate the debt. Our 
friend thinks thie a liberal proposition, inas- 
much as he says the Baltimoreans at Cape 
May were two to one to the Philadelphians, 


DeaTH oF A Ministen.—Our western 
exchanges announce the death of the Rev. 
John C. Eastman at Hanover, Indiana, on 
the 22d of July, in the forty-third year of 
his age. For some years past, since having 
been disabled for the pastoral work, he had 
been engaged in agencies for the Boards and 
for Hanover College, in which he was very 
successful. He was an excellent man, and 
died the death of the righteous. 


An Expianation.—In order to correct 
the misapprehensions into which some have 
fallen, we have again to refer to a matter 
already corrected through our columns. On 
page 446 of the last number of the Princeton 
Review, there is a note stating that in 1787 the 
Old Synod of our Church referred the Direo- 
tory for Public Worship to a committee, con- 
sisting of Rev. Drs. Rodgers and McWhorter, 
and the Rev. Messrs. Alexander Miller and 
James Wilson, who reported in favour of 
certain forms of prayer. It seems that this 
note has been read as though written, 
«¢ Alexander, Miller, and James Wilson.” 
And, not adverting to the date of the trans- 
action, it has been inferred that the persons 
intended were the late Rev. Drs. Alexander 
and Miller of Princeton, neither of whom 
was then in the ministry. The fact is, 
Alexander Miller in that connection, is the 
name of one man who was a member of the 
Presbytery of New York, received in 1771, 
and he doubtless was the person intended. 
The long, consistent, and public opposition 
of the late Dr. Samuel Miller to the use of 
liturgies, renders it proper that all misap- 
prehension on this subject should be pre- 
vented. 


TRADING ON BorRowED CapiTaL.—Our 
transatlantic cousins have so far recovered 
from their pristine contempt for American 
literature, that they not only “read Ameri- 
can books,” but freely appropriate articles 
from American journals without credit. In 
the August number of one of the London 
Magazines we find three of the Presbyterian’s 
original articles, quietly inserted without 
acknowledgment, except in one instance. 
We are glad to have a European circulation 
for our articles, but should be pleased not 
to have them ignore their American pater- 
nity. 


More Mint Aanp ANNISE.—The fervid 
editor of the New York Churchman is in a 
fair way to monopolize the mint and annise 
traffic. He is extending his business in that 
line rapidly. Even whilst in the midst of 
the fan controversy, he finds time to de- 
nounce an Episcopal minister for receiving 
a doctorate from a non-Episcopal College, 
and to ery out in holy horror at the sacri- 
lege of some persons, who in visiting Trinity 
Church, New York, wishing to get a better 
view of a stained window, walked into the 
choir; and at another who actually dared to 
go inside of the altarrails! Our contempo- 
rary seems to think religion in a bad way. 
Meanwhile the Banner of the Cross falls un- 
der his stern rebuke for being so civil as to 
speak of the Presbyterian as its «pleasant 
contemporary.” The Banner of the Cross, 
however, is tired of such company as the 
Churchman’s, and though of the same type 
of High-churchism, tells the latter he will 
have no more to do with him until he mends 
his manners. 


INCREASE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH. 
—The Rev. Parsons Cooke, D. D., editor of 
the Puritan Recorder, who has recently 
been engaged in a controversy with the 
Methodists, states that in prosecuting his 
investigations he has discovered that there 
is a gross fallacy abroad in relation to the 
increase of the strength of the Methodist 
denomination in this country ; and that “ if 
the truth touching this and collateral sub- 
jects can come out, the general estimate of 
Methodism by the Christian public will 
undergo a radical change. Dr. Cooke states 
that he has to some extent the materials for 
arriving at the real facts in the case, and 
invites the:aid of those who can throw light 
on the subject, in the shape of statistics or 
otherwise. 


. Prinorton Seminary.—We have re- 
ceived from one of the Directors of the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New 
Jersey, the following announcement of the 
arrangements for the ensuing session. We 
trust that this time-honoured school of the 
prophets will long continue td receive the 
favour of God’s people. Whilst other insti- 
tations are springing up in various parts of 
the Church, she holds the even tenor of her 
way. The learning and experience of her 
distinguished corps of Professors ‘entitles 
Princeton to the honour and prosperity she 
1. Seminary of the Presbyte- 
of the 
Prineton, N ew Jersey, will 
mence e 6th inst. 

Profeesors.— Rev, Chiktles Hodge, D. D., 
Exegetical, Didactic and Polemic Theology. 
Rev. J. Addison Alexander, D.D., Biblical 
and ‘Ecclesiastical History. Rev. W. H. Green, 
Oriental and: Biblical Literature. Rev. A. T. 
MoGill, D. D., Pastoral Theology, Church Gov- 
ernment, and the Composition and Delivery of 


ns, br, 
Such rooms 48 become vacant are being fur 
ed, in a good manger, by the Institution, 
“at no chargé to the student; and as by 
the resolution of the ‘Board of. Directors, the 
ing of the session, it is important for new stu- 
re to be at the Seminary at the opening of 
the session, to secure rooms. It is ex- 
that-bearding in the Refectory will be 
wer than jheretofore, as the expected fall in 
provisions will justify a reduction. 
“Students whose circamstances require, will 
receive aid to the amount of at least $120 per 
anhuity, ‘either from tbe 
oF thé ‘Board of Hducation.. The: remarkable 
saldbriousness of Princeton, and the many ad- 
vdntagés there combined, aside from the high | 
character ofthe Faculty, render this Gud-hon- 
oured Institution @ most desirable abode for 
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YMPATHY WITH THE SUFFER- 
called out by the terrible 
is¢ation now scouring Norfolk and 
the adjacent towns of Virginia, is traly 
noble. However sectional interests and 
prejudices may have tended to alienate one 
people of our country from 
another, all such unworthy strife and dis- 


poord are practically laid aside, in view of the 


ravages of disease and death. The fact that 
whole communities are devastated by the 
hand of the fell destroyer, silences and lulls 
to rest the voice of contention, and wakes 
up the loftier and tenderer principles of the 
soul, such as lie dormant, and whose exis- 
tence is scarcely suspected, until called out 
by some terrible emergency. The wail from 
the borders of the Chesapeake has rung 
along the Delaware and the Hudson, and ten 
thousand hearts have been touched, and ten 
thousand hands have been freely opened to 
minister relief. Distinctions of North and 
South have been forgotten in the deep con- 
sciousness that we are all brethren, and that 
when one member of the common family 
suffers, all are afflicted. Noble spirits have 
taken their lives in their hands, and gone 
to breathe the pestilential atmosphere, and 
wait in the chambers of sickness in person, 
to become martyrs, as in many cases they 
probably will, to their concern for suffering 
humanity. The large sum of at least sixty 
thousand dollars, raised to a great extent 
from volunteer contributions, within a few 
weeks, is a cheering indication of the strong 
under-current of real sympathy and philan- 
thropy which courses along beneath even 
the hard and rugged paths.where commerce 
and trade carry on their busy toils. In ordi- 
nary times the haunts of commerce would 
seem to present only the unlovely spectacle 
of acold-hearted self-interest ; but when the 
required emergency arises, there spring up at 
once, even from this apparently unfriendly 
soil, the beautiful plants of fraternal tender- 
ness and a generous charity. 

Such exhibitions of a fellow-feeling in 
time of trouble, cannot fail to cheer those 
whose lot Providence has cast in the scenes 
where the pestilence is holding its revels. 
Around them all may be gloom and desola- 
tion; but it must uphold and cheer them, 
and give them new heart, when they are 
reminded by such tangible tokens that they 
are remembered and cared for, even by those 
who are entire strangers to them in the 
flesh. We feel assured that to those who 
may survive, the very names of the cities 
and towns which have administered to their 
relief, will always recall the most grateful 
associations. 

We trust, however, that Christians at 
least will not feel that the whole duty to 
the sufferers has been fulfilled by this prompt 
and generous provision for temporal relief. 
The destroying angel, whose work of death 
causes such dismay, is under the control of 
Him to-whom all true believers have daily 
access at the mercy-seat. He alone is able 
effectually to say to the messenger of death, 
‘Stay thy hand, it is enough.” Humanly 
speaking, there is yet a long harvest time 
for the gloomy reaper’s sickle, before the 
ordinary natural causes will arrest his work. 
The Rev. Dr. Armstrong, in the letter pub- 
lished in another column, affectingly alludes 
to this fact when he says, “What may be 
before us, in the two remaining months 
which must intervene before frost, I know 
not; this only I know—we have fallen into 
the hands of the Lord.” It is appalling to 
think of the devastations that in that lapse 
of time will have been witnessed, should the 
disease not have been arrested. Let the 
people of God in all portions of our country 
bear this in mind; let them remember their 
brethren in affliction at the throne of hea- 
venly grace; let them earnestly beseech 
Him in whose hands are all things, that he 
will have pity upon the suffering, and re- 
move the scourge from their midst, and 
speedily restore joy and gladness where sick- 
ness, sorrow, and death have held such sad 
and undisputed sway. What is endured by 
those now in affliction may, before another 
season has run its rounds, have become the 
history of our own places of abode. Let 
none think that they dwell in such high 
clefts of the rock that the destroyer cannot 
reach them. God can lay the loftiest low; 
his powerful hand can make a breach in the 
strongest battlements. Let us remember 
that when called to pray for others, we are 
only doing that which, sooner or later, we 
may have to ask for ourselves, and that too 
which humanity and religion dictate. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HAPPINESS 


IFE is not all sunshine, neither is it all 
shadow. The perpetual complainer is 
a libeller of God’s munificence. Not only 
are there sunny prospects upon which the 
eye may rest with pleasure, but the dis- 
turbing causes which ruffle the stream of 
life are very much under our own control. 
It is a serious mistake to attribute to the 
providence of God the many annoyances 
which spring up in our path to chafe and 
irritate. True, calamities of various kinds, 
affecting our health, prosperity, and social 
relations, may assail us, under a divine 
commission ; and yet even in these marked 
cases, we may often trace the affliction, not 
to an arbitrary decree of God, but to our 
own reckless disregard of the laws by which, 
according to the dictates of reason, we should 
have been governed. How often is bealth 
impaired and completely undermined by the 
imprudent indulgence of appetite! How 
often is fortune dissipated by an insane ava- 
rice which tempts men to imperil what they 
possess in hope of acquiring more than is 
needful! And how often, too, are our social 
comforts interrupted and clouded by our own 
gross mismanagement! Thus in suffering 
the severest adversities, we may detect our 
own instrumentality in their occurrence, and 
see occasion for self-accusation rather than 
of complaint against the divine beneficence. 
The truth is, that we are admirably consti- 
tuted for happiness, and the works of God 
by which we are surrounded are peculiarly 
well fitted to promote our enjoyment; it is 
by the interverftion of sin that this divine 
arrangement is disturbed, and that the very 
objects which were designed to minister to 
our happiness, become fruitful sources of 
sorrow. 

It is important, too, to consider that the 
seat of happiness is the mind, and that it 
depends not so much on outward appliances 
as on the proper regulation of the thoughts 
and affections. It is not within the power 
of external circumstances to render us un- 
happy. That effect is produced only when 
the mind is disordered; when the power of 
endurance has been awakened, and sombre 
clouds have been suffered to gather to ob- 
scure the sun-light of heaven. In other 
words, he must be happy whose thoughts 
have a right direction, and whose passions 
are under propercontrol. The evil passions 
of our nature are the prolific springs of our 
misery. Hence it is that we often find the 
least enjoyment amidst all the outward ap- 
pliances of happiness. Wealth may furnish 
its luxuries, health afford the capacity for 
their enjoyment, and yet wounded vanity, 


funds of the Seminary, | infigmed jealousy, angry excitement, disap- 


pointed ambition, revengeful and malevolent 
feelings, may 80 pre-occupy the mind and 
poison its springs, as to render happiness 
impossible. It is in theese moods that mul- 


students of theology and candidates for the | 


titades abandon their homes, and seek relief 


in foreign but carrying their discon- 


by ® confident reliance on the beneficence 
of Providence, and which has learned the 
divine art of contentment, which keeps 
every passion under control, and cultivates 
pure aspirations, may bid defiance to out- 
ward tumults, and amidst the storms which 


wreck the hopes of others, may preserve 
*¢ The soul’s calm sunshine and the’heartfelt joy.” 


PLENTIFUL HARVESTS. 


ROM all quarters of our land there have 
been tidings of harvests almost if not 
wholly unprecedented for their abundance. 
The face of the earth, wherever tilled, has 
brought forth munificently. For man and 
beast there will be enough and tospare. In 
striking contrast is this bounteousness of Pro- 
vidence, when compared with what was wit- 
nessed one year ago. Then the soil seemed to 
have forgotten its office as a fruit-bearer; the 
clouds poured out neither the former nor the 
latter rain; vegetation lost its verdancy, and 
put on before the time the ‘sear and yellow 
leaf;” the streams of water dried up; and 
with brazen skies and an iron earth, the 
hearts of men failed them in view of the 
threatening future. What was then with- 
held, is freely bestowed upon us now. We 
have the ordinary supplies, with large inter- 
est added on. The God of providence has 
‘not left himself without a witness, in that he 
has given us rain from heaven and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and 
gladness.” 

It is to be feared, however, that our hearts, 
in contemplating the copiousness of God’s 
gifts, have been more ‘filled with gladness” 
than with thankfulness. When the wither- 
ing drought of the former year was shedding 
its balefulness over all nature, men were not 
silent. Every voice was lifted up in doleful 
lamentation, or in querulous murmurings. 
Cries to heaven were uttered, imploring rain 
upon the parched earth, and fruitfulness for 
the wasting crops. Though God did not see 
proper then to send plenty, still he provided 
enough for all necessary wants. And shall 
we forget to acknowledge his kind hand now 
that he has opened it so wide to pour into 
our baskets and store-houses the riches of 
the teeming earth? Are our hearts to remain 
stolid and indifferent to his favours? Are 
our lips to be dumb, so that we cannot 
speak to him words of thankfulness? It 
is to be hoped that the Christian senti- 
ment of the people will seek for itself not 
one, but many days of thanksgiving. Let 
the farmer, the poor labourer, the merchant, 
and the man of commerce, all of whom have 
a direct and personal interest in the fruitful- 
ness of the fields, feel called upon to remem- 
ber, with suitable expressions of gratitude, 
him who has sent these plentiful harvests. 
Let the closet and the family altar, as well 
as the pulpit and the sanctuary, bear witness 
that we can discern God’s hand in his good- 
ness as well as in his displeasure,—that 
we can praise as well as complain. 


NEGLECT. 


MONG the many good things in the 
variegated memoirs of the Rev. Syd- 
ney Smith, is the following:—« When you 
meet with neglect, let it rouse you to exer- 
tion, instead of mortifying your pride. Set 
about lessening those defects which expose 
you to neglect, and improve those excel- 
lencies which command attention and res- 
pect.” This is good advice. There can be 
no more unprofitable occupation than to 
yield to the suggestions of mortified pride, 
because we fail in all cases to receive that 
consideration to which our character or cir- 
cumstances would seem to entitle us. Such 
impressions are oftentimes, indeed, mere sus- 
picions. Much depends upon the temper 
and disposition of any one, as to whether or 
not he will be satisfied with that measure 
of respect or attention which is meted out 
to him by his fellow-men. Some expect 
too much. Their demands are altogether 
disproportioned to their deserts. They over- 
rate their own qualities, and then condemn 
others for not yielding deference to that 
which has no existence. Others forget that 
their virtues are not of the shining order. 
Their excellencies of heart, though real and 
decided, are not such as are to be “seen 
of men.” They are not like the gaudy 
dablia, lifting high its head, and spreading 
out its glories conspicuously, but like the 
modest lily of the valley, which must be 
searched for among the leaves before its 
virgin delicacies can be discerned. It is not 
to be expected that those whose beauties 
of character are hidden from the passing 
gaze, can be recognized and appreciated by 
the multitude. They must be closely ob- 
served, and seen in the midst of those acts 
of unostentatious charity and piety which 
adorn their every-day life, before their 
real worth can be understood. Hence 
they may often be overlooked, and appar- 
ently neglected in the estimate by which 
character is weighed in general society. 

Not a few, however, who regard them- 
selves as the victims of neglect, are too ex- 
acting and unreasonable. Their virtues are 
admitted. Deference is shown them, which 
should satisfy all just expectations. Insti- 
gated, however, by a narrow-minded jeal- 
ousy, which can tolerate no rival, they are 
unwilling that the honour granted them 
should be extended also to another. They 
will absorb every thing within themselves, 
or else regard others as favoured at their 
expense. 

How much too, of what is considered ne- 
glect, is wholly imaginary. As in science, 
there are axioms which are not to be dis- 
cussed, but regarded in all future investiga- 
tions as settled points; so it must be in the 
friendships of life. Our relations to those 
who have been admitted to any intercourse 
which is really worth cherishing ought to be 
based upon principles ‘and facts beyond 
questioning. We must take it for granted, 
that those from whom we have received sa- 
tisfactory evidences of esteem and affection 
still so regard us, even though they are not 
at all times equally demonstrative as to those 
points. An affection which needs a new 
certification every week, is not worth the 
having. True and genuine esteem stands 
upon a basis too lofty to be disturbed by a 
fit of abstraction, an occasional want of 
thoughtfulness, an apparently cold look, or 
some trivial inattention. He who makes 
invariable freedom from such foibles the 
terms of admission to his circle of friends, 
will have narrowed its periphery into very 
small limits. In our associations, whether 
intimate or more general, it is bad policy, 
as well as indifferent piety, to imagine our- 
selves neglected, until the fact becomes so 
patent and overgrown as necessarily to ren- 
der nugatory the veil of charity. 

Even where there are real, palpable, indispu- 
table slights, it would be an admirable thing 
for us to follow that advice of Sydney Smith’s, 


«When you meet with neglect, let it rouse 


you to exertion, instead of mortifying your 
pride. Set about lessening those defects 
which expose you to neglect ; and improve 
those excellencies which command attention 
and esteem.”’ Precisely. If we are slighted, 
there may have been a reason for it. The 
very tempers, or their equivalents, which 
others display unconsciously to themselves, 
but uncomfortably to us, we have perhaps 


ourselves indulged. Acting on our princi- 
ples, they have felt aggrieved, and have 

framed their conduct toward us in view of 
this injury. So far as wrong has beendone, 

we have been the Let us, there~ 
fore, see to it, that there is a scrutiny of our 
own conduct, and a rooting out of all that. 
may offend. Then, if instead of resting even 

here, we turn such occurrences into occa- 

sions for beginning anew to cultivate more 

thoroughly that Christian courtesy, that uni- 

versal kindness of manner and of heart, that 

thoughtfulness for others even in little things 

—in short, all «those excellencies which 

command respect and esteem,” we shall soon 

find that what seem rebuffs and slights, are 

turned to valuable account. We shall be 

able to discern blossoms even on the thorn- 

bush, and to extract honey therefrom. We 

shall then receive, at all times and every 

where, so far as may be reasonably expected 

in this imperfect world, evidences that we 

hold an honourable place in the estimation 

of those whose good feelings are regarded as 

worth having ; suspicion and mortified pride 

will have been expelled from the garden of 
the soul, and kept out’ by the two-edged 

sword of a sleepless watchfulness, and an un- 

failing charity; and instead of murmurings 

and chafings, as if so many canker-worms 

were gnawing at the bosom, because we are 

so little thought of, we shall have constant 

oceasion to wonder at the goodness of that 

Providence which has strewn with so much 

kindness, and so many and such noble 

friendships, the lot of one so undeserving. 


MARY AND THE SAVIOUR. 


HE new Romish dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, is rapidly bringing forth its 
legitimate fruits, in the full deification of 
Mary, at the expense of the honour due to 
the Son of God. Even the usual idolatrous 
images of the Virgin and her son are, it 
seems, to be bereft of the latter, so that 
there may be no diversion of attention to 
Jesus Christ from her who has been elevated 
to the dignity of the chief deity of the Pa- 
pacy. One of our foreign journals thus 
details the progress of things in France, in 
this particular. 

“Formerly, the images of Mary repre- 
sented the Virgin ye. the infant Jesus 
(Ji Bambino, as the Italians call him) in 
her arms. This was at any rate associating 
the son with the mother, and giving to 
Christ a certain place in the symbols of Rom- 
ish worship. At the present day, how- 


though not all, have been among the poor, 
and but for the kindness of our sister cities, 


‘there must have been extreme suffering 
‘among them. Our streets present a gloomy 


appearance indeed; and what may be before 
us for the remaining two months which must 
intervene before st I know not—this 
only I know, we ‘have fallen into the hands 
of the Lord.’ Yours in Christian bonds, 
Grorce D. ARMSTRONG.” 


DEATH OF REV. DR. JOHNSTON 
OF NEWBURGH. 


5 hy E Highland Courier announces the 
death of the venerable Rev. John John- 
ston, D.D., of Newburgh, New York, on 23d 
ult. in the 78th year of hisage. Dr. Johnston 
was extensively known and universally re- 
garded. He wasa faithful minister of Jesus 
Christ, and a man in whose bosom was an 
unusual share of the milk of sanctified hu- 
man kindness. None of the multitudes who 
have been entertained at his pleasant home, 
always open to his brethren, can ever for- 
get his ready and thoughtful hospitality. 
He was licensed in 1806, and had been set- 
tled in his late charge from the succeeding 
year to the day of his death, near half a cen- 
tury. So long a pastorate is rarely recorded 
in these days. The Courier, noticing his 
decease, says :—‘‘ His loss will be felt not 
only by the congregation with which he was 
so long connected, but by the whole com- 
munity, and by a large circle of acquaint- 
ances elsewhere. For the last half century 
he has been identified with this village as a 
minister of the gospel, and during the great- 
er part of the period as its senior minister. 
He had witnessed the growth of Newburgh 
from the small village of a few hundreds to 
its present city-like dimensions. He was 
permitted to see changes in the moral char- 
acter and condition of the town, not less re- 
markable than the increase of its business 
and its population—a change in the prevail- 
ing tone of sentiment on religious subjects, 
and a change in the respect paid to the Sab- 
bath and the sanctuary, which involved a 
gradual increase of religious institutions to 
meet the spiritual wants of the place.” 

‘«‘ Dr. Johnston was a native of the county 
of Orange. He graduated at the College of 
New Jersey in 1801; he was elected a tu- 
tor in that Institution in 1805, and at the 
same time prosecuted his professional studies 
under the late Dr. Kollock, Vice-President 
of the College; he was licensed to preach 
the gospel in 1806; and in the following 


ever, things are changed. The statutes of | year he was ordained and installed pastor of 


the Virgin have no longer J/ Bambino, and 
I know, for a fact, that old images have 
been mutilated, in order to render them 
conformable to the present custom. Mary 
alone is exhibited to the gaze of the multi- 
tude; alone, in the Divine character attri- 
buted to her—alone presented to their hom- 
age and prayers—as if she were become the 
only divinity of the Pontifical Church. 
What apostacy! What a sacrilegious aban- 
donment of revealed truth! 

“The Popish Bishop of Tulle, a very 
learned and profound man, according to the 
testimony of the Jesuits, has recently pub- 
lished a —_ pastoral letter, which contains 
curious explanations respecting the person 
of Mary, such as she is at the present time 
imagined by Romanism. ‘Mary is the 
complement of the Trinity,’ says this prelate. 
. . . ‘Listen: The Father begets the 
Son; from the Father and the Son proceed 
the Holy Spirit; and this latter, equal to 
them in perfections, seems nevertheless 
sterile; from Him no person proceeds. . . . 
But the Holy Spirit at length begets; the 
word is born again. The omnipresent Son, 
proceeding from the bosom of the Father, 
proceeds from the bosom of Mary by the 
operations of the Holy Spirit. Mary pro- 
vides the natural elements of this second 
birth. See how this in some sort completes 
the Trinity ! Through the 2,’ egin 


the eternal mystery of God in thrée per-— 


sons, receives, as it were, its achievement!’ ”’ 


THE NORFOLK MINISTERS AND 
THE PESTILENCE. 


ARELY for years past has an alarm- 
ing epidemic prevailed in one of our 
cities, but that some of the secular newspa- 
pers have announced that the ministers of 
the gospel had fled, leaving their flocks uncared 
for in the midst of sickness, sorrow, and 
death. A statement of this sort, accom- 
panied by severe strictures, having been pub- 
lished in reference to the terrible scourge 
with which Norfolk and the adjacent towns 
is now afflicted, we wrote our valued friend 
and brother, the Rev. Dr. Armstrong, pastor 
of the Presbyterian church at Norfolk, in- 
quiring into the truth of the allegations. 
We subjoin his reply, from which it will be 
seen that the statements referred to are un- 

true. 

“ Norroik, Va., August 23, 1855. 

“ Rev. and Dear Sir—Y our letter of the 
21st reached me this morning. I have wit- 
nessed so many scenes of affliction in the 
last few weeks, that what man may say ap- 
pears a matter of very little moment; yet, 
as you suggest, for the honour of Christ’s 
cause, such rumours as that to which you 
refer ought to be corrected. I send you the 
following statement of facts for you to make 
such use of as you may think best, Of the 
settled pastors in the city of Norfolk, but 
one has left the place since the fever ap- 
peared among us. One of the Baptist 
churches had just become vacant, in conse- 
quence of their former pastor accepting a 
call to another charge. The Reformed 
Methodist church, the smallest organized 
church in the city, has for its pastor one 
who is at the same time President of the 
Virginia Conference, and is required to 
spend almost all the summer in visiting the 
other churches of that Conference. He has 
been absent for two or three months. The 
pastor of Christ’s church, Dr. Minigerode, 
started for Germany a month before the fever 
appeared here; but his place is supplied by 
the Rev. Mr. Walke, who is at his post, 
labouring faithfully in visiting the sick and 
afflicted. The pastors of the remainieg four | 
Protestant churches are all. at their posts, 
and constant in labours, both in preaching 
the gospel and in visiting the sick. For 
myself, I have not spent one hour in my 
study for two weeks, being constantly em- 
ployed in visiting the sick and afflicted. At 
the commencement of the fever among us, I 
made the request from the pulpit that if 
any of those then present should know of 
any case among’ the poor in which I could 
be useful, I would take it as a favour if they 
would inform me of it. And as soon as our 
Howard Association was organized, I offered 
them my services in visiting the sick or 
afflicted in any part of the city. I men- 
tion this, not as something singular on my 
part, but because I can state the facts in my 
own case, aid I know that my brethren in 
the ministry of the gospel of Christ in our 
city have all acted in the same spirit. As 
illustrating this spirit, I may mention that 
the day my nephew, Mr. Edmund A. James, 
died of the fever at my house, I could not 
leave him, and the Rev. Mr. Walke of the 
Episcopal church, hearing of my affliction, 
came and offered his services to visit any 
sick in my congregation that I thought 
might need the visit of @ minister. In 
stating these facts respecting the Protestant 

tors in our city, it is but an act of justice 
that I add that the Roman Catholic priest 
stationed here has been labouring constantly 
from the first appearance of the fever among 
us 


“The fever, for several days past, has 
been on the increase among us; but I think 
from what I see of it, assuming gradually a 
milder and more manageable form. My im- 

ression is, that there are not far from four 
undred cases in the city, and from fifteen 
to twenty deaths aday. Most of the deaths, 


the then united congregations of Newburgh 
and New Windsor. From that time until a 
few months before his decease, he discharged 
the duties of the pastor with a rare regular- 
ity, diligence, and success. His pulpit dis- 
courses were plain, direct, pungent exhibi- 
tions of gospel truth, and none who heard 
them could for a moment doubt that they 
were the warm utterances of his own heart. 
But it was in the daily walks of pastoral life, 
in the home of the bereaved, in the cham- 
bers of sickness, by the bedside of the dying 
that he especially shone as the minister of 
Christ. His genial, cheerful, lively temper 
gave him a strong hold upon the affections 
of all who knew him. The young loved 
him, for he loved them, and retained to the 
last so much youthfulness of spirit, that one 
could scarely believe that he had lived more 
than three score years and ten. And yet 
amid the pleasantries with which he was 
wont to enliven the social circle, he never 
forgot himself, nor allowed others to forget 
the sacred office with which he was invested. 
During his long pastorate—reaching over 
almost half a century—in the same congre- 
gation, and in a town containing other 
churches of various names, no one ever ven- 
tured to cast a stain upon his character, 
none who knew him ever questicned his sin- 
cere and simple-hearted piety, or doubted 
that he was a good man and ‘a good minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ.’ 

‘We can only add that Dr. Johnston was 
for many yearsa Director of the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, and also a Trustee 
of the College of New Jersey, and he never 
ceased to take the liveliest interest in the 
welfare of these institutions.” 


CoLouRED PREACHING.—A correspondent 
of the Cincinnati Christian Herald, writing 
from Richmond, Virginia, gives an interest- 
ing account of a coloured people’s funeral ser- 
vice which he had attended, held under a tree 
because of the numbers present. The preach- 
er was a coloured man, and the writer of the 
letter gives the following striking samples of 
his discourse. The subject was the Saviour’s 
presence with his people to comfort, cheer, 
and support. | 

“In death especially,” said he, “such a Sa- 
viour’s presence is 0 unspeakable value to 
the Christian, ‘when he is about to cross 
Jordan.’ Paul once had a controversy with 
Death. He met him, and looking at him 
right in the face, said to him, ‘O Death, 
where is thy sting? Where is thy sting?’ 
‘Ah, Paul,’ answered Death, ‘I’ve got no 
sting for you—you’ve made friend with One 
that has taken away - sting from me. I 
can’t hurt you, man, so long as Jesus is with 
you.’ Then Paul turned to the Grave, and 
said, ‘O Grave, where is thy victory?’ And 
the Grave said, ‘Go away from me, Paul, I’ve 
got no terrors for you. He who triumphed 
over me when he rose from the dead, is your 
Friend and Helper, and I can’t do any thing 
to frighten you.’ ” 

At another point in his discourse he said: 
“Jesus will be with his faithful and true 
disciples at the bar of God. He will there 
introduce us to the Father; and I'll tell you 
how.” Here, with extended arms, and a 
gesture uliar and most significant, he 
said Christ would introduce his people by 
saying, “‘Here, Father, here are those that 
have faithfully followed me in the other world. 
Here they are, all that thou gavest me, and J 
haven't lost narre one of ’em!”’ 

BUILDING THEIR OWN MoONUMENTS.— 
One of the most interesting facts we have 
seen in the notices of the late Abbott Law- 
rence of Boston, is his munificent donations 


‘ to literary institutions and other objects of 


public importance. No less than $130,000 
did he bequeath in this way; and previous to 
his death he had given as much as $50,000 
at one time for the endowment of a Professor- 
ship in Harvard University. The letter 
written him by his brother, also a man of 
large fortune, on the latter occasion, congratu- 
lating him on having been led to make such 
use of his means, is a most interesting illus- 
tration of the fact that riches does not al- 
ways blind the eyes of its possessors, to the 
true and highest uses of money. Whatever 
may have been the motive in these benefac- 
tions, the donor has thereby secured the 
honourable transmission of his name to pos- 
terity. We presume his aim was to accom- 
plish what he regarded a good work for his 
country and his race through coming gener- 
ations; but in doing this, he has also built 
for himself a lasting monument. If there 
were no higher motive, therefore, than mere 
ambition, there would seem to be an induce- 
ment for men of large wealth more frequent- 
ly to adopt a similar course ; but where there 
is also decided Christian principle, it is in- 
deed wonderful that those who have been 
blessed with far more than by any possi- 
bility can be of service to them, or their chil- 
dren, should not be led to make some such 
noble benefaction as would connect their 
name and influence with some powerful in- 
strumentality for good for all coming time. 
Hoarded up, to be transmitted to heirs who 
may make haste to squander what has been 
earned with so much toil, the immense re- 
sources of the rich may be but the means of 


| destruction to their descendants; but that 


uate their influence for good, and be an en- 
during monument to their intelligent and 
praiseworthy liberality. 


NEWPORT. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Its harbour—Loss of Trade— Revolutionary re- 
miniscences — Literary associations — Dean 
Berkeley—The benevolent Jew— Redwood li- 
brary 


Messrs. Editors—The Barbour of Newport, 
to which I referred in my last, is daily en- 
livened by costly and beautiful yatchs, 
which occasionally try their ficetness in 
sailing, in the regatta; and by pleasure 
boats, whose white canvass charmingly con- 
trasts with the green element on which they 
float, as they bow to the breeze. In vain, 
however, do we look to the piers for the 
signs of that active and extended commerce 
which in olden time gave to Newport its 
pre-eminence as a maratime port. Its fleet 
of whaleships and West India traders has 
passed away; its store-houses are compara- 
tively useless, and the incomparable excel- 
lence of its harbour has failed to secure it 
against the enterprise and rivalry of New 
York and Boston. In fact, its foreign com- 
merce has become nearly extinct. There 
was a time, too, when hostile squadrons held 
possession of this harbour, and British 
troops, to the amount of seven or eight thou- 
sand, were masters of the town and adjoin- 
ing country, living on the property of the 
rebels, and endeavouring to whip them back 
to their allegiance to the third George. 
The rebels triumphed; the foe retired; and 
over the very fields where a rude soldiery 
encamped, are now seen the dashing and 
glittering equipages of the wealthy plea- 
sure-seekers. ‘Qld inhabitants’’ still dwell 
on the traditions of revolutionary times, and 
tell of the fetes, in which French chevaliers 
and barons, connected with Count De Ro- 
chambeau’s army, and Washington with his 
staff, participated. Few are the memorials 
of these times! The most touching are the 
burial places in “Old Trinity” of two of 
the French chevaliers, who left Ja belle 
France to fight in our battle for liberty, and 
here found their graves on the shores of the 
Narragansett. 

Newport is not only rich in its historical 
recollections of the revolutionary struggle, 
and in the still earlier incidents of aborigi- 
nal warfare, when the lovely Aquidneck, 
(the Indian designation of the Island,) was 
passing from the hands of its original pos- 
sessors; but it has literary and religious as- 
sociations of no ordinary interest. Distin- 
guished men were born and educated here, 
or by their residence and labours have been 
so associated with the place, that with the 
Church we have connected such names as 
Drs. Ezra Stiles, Samuel Hopkins, Chan- 
ning, and last, though not least, Dean, 
afterwards Bishop Berkeley; with art, such 
men as Stewart and Allston; with war, a 
Green and Perry; and with general litera- 
ture, a list highly respectable and honour- 
able. A more special notice is due to 
Bishop Berkeley, the early and attached 
friend of America. His scheme of estab- 
lishing a college in America, with a particu- 
lar reference to the diffusion of the gospel 
among the aborigines, was Utopian, while it 
was the result of a noble enthusiasm. He 
left Ireland in 1728, and landed at New- 
port early in the following year, where he 
remained for several years. The house he 
built for his residence in the neighbourhood 
still remains, and the “hanging rock” to 
which he often resorted for study and medi- 
tation, is visited with much interest by the 
sojourners at Newport. It is certainly a 
romantic, and we might say a sublime place 
for religious study, and the tradition that 
beneath the overarching roof of the rock 
Berkeley composed the chief part of his 
‘¢‘ Minute Philosopher,” is not calculated to 
detract from the interest. Defeated as he 
was in his college scheme, he contributed 
largely in books and other property both to 
Harvard and Yale Colleges; and then re- 
turned to Ireland to be elevated to the 
bishopric of Cloyna. The genuine enthusi- 
asm of the good bishop is more to be com- 
mended than his metaphysics. 

No visitor to this place will long remain 
ignorant of the name of Touro, the wealthy 
and benevolent Jew, recently deceased, and 
noted for his legacies to almost every Jewish 
institution in the country. Newport has 
largely shared in his benefactions. The 
Jewish synagogue is kept in admirable re- 
pair by a special gift from him, and the 
Jewish Cemetery, with its costly inclosure 
and gate-way, another proof of his liberality, 
will arrest the attention of every passer-by. 
By his will he left ten thousand dollars for 
the purchase of the lot on which stands the 
famous stone tower, which, contrary to all 
romance of history, many persist in calling 
the “old stone mill,” and this lot is now 
handsomely enclosed and laid out as a pub- 
lic park. It is a fact deserving of notice, 
that, although in former times, when trade 
was brisk, many Jewish families resided 
here, not a single family of Israelites now 
remains. The Synagogue is deserted; the 
Hebrew psalmody is no longer regularly 
chaunted within its walls, nor the law of 
Moses recited; and the beautiful little ceme- 
tery is likely to retain its unbroken soil, for 
there are no dead to require sepulture. 

When we referred to the literary history 
of the town, we should have noticed the 
Redwood Library. Its establishment was 
due to a philosophical and literary society 
founded more than a century ago, and the 
library received its first endowment of $2500 
from Abraham Redwood, whose name it now 
perpetuates. It embraces about seven thou- 
sand volumes, many of them highly valuable, 
although it was sadly despoiled by the British 
during their occupancy of the Island. The 
building is a chaste Doric structure, sym- 
metrical, although not very large, and hand- 
somely situated. 

There are many other objects of interest 
to which your attention, Messrs. Editors, 
might be directed, but as you have many 
correspondents who claim a hearing, I will 
not further encroach on your columns. 

ISLANDER. 
For the Presbyterian. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN INSTITUTE. 


Messrs. Editors—Permit me to call the 
attention of the members of our churches to 
the claims of the Presbyterian Institute of 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia. Its sessions 
commence on Monday next. It has never 
received from the Presbyterians of Philadel- 
phia the patronage it deserves. Schools 
under the influence of other denominations, 
in which doctrinal tenets antagonistic to our 
own are taught, and institutions having no 
distinetive religious character are patron- 
ized by Presbyterian families. But an 
institution which offers equal advantages, to 
say the least; established by our Presby- 
tery; in which our standards are regular 
text-books, and where the whole influence 
is Presbyterian, is suffered to maintain a 
feeble and precarious existence, in the midst 
of the large city of Philadelphia, and where 
there are so many Presbyterians. May we 
not hope that the members of our churches 
will look to this matter, and by their in- 
creased and liberal patronage place the 
Presbyterian Institute upon a firm and per- 
manent basis of usefulness to the Church 
and to the city in time to come. 

A Trustee. 


Contemporaneous Historians. 
Messrs. Editors—The Biblical R 


repeats the asseveration, that none of those 


who lived in the troublous times of 1836-8, 
are competent to be historians of that period ; 
while another periodical lays it down as a 
canon, that no discourse, embracing a brief 
view of a ministry of fifty ype: should 
“ignore the main thing, and give only a 
cursory reference to that solemn and event- 
ful time.” For the deficiency of Dr. John 
McDowell in this respect, and the like ne- 
glect of Dr. Timlow, in his recent publica- 
tion concerning Leacock Church, full amends 
are made by the Rev. Mr. Sherwood, in bis 
Memoir of Dr. Spencer. 

The good old lady who would do honour 
to her guests, said to her maid, “ Put on 
all the silver,” and Mr. Sherwood intro- 
duces with the like _ design, the dis- 
memberment of the byterian Church, 
in his tribute to Dr. Spencer ! 

At the dismemberment, Dr. Spencer said 
tothe Presbytery of New York, when Dr. 
Cox, Mr. Theodore S. Wright, and Mr. 
McLaughlin withdrew, that be should re- 
main with the Presbytery, but added—‘‘this 
is not to be regarded as an index of my 
course.” (See report of his remarks in The 
Presbyterian of that time.) He was then 
Professor Extraordinary in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and deferred greatly to 
the judgment of his brother-in-law, Dr. 
Thomas H. McAulay, whose warmth 6n 
the side of the “ Constitutional party,” led 
him frequently to speak of Dr. Green and 
Robert Ralston as “the murderers of Mr 
Sanford.” Dr. Spencer chose to stand for 
a season, uncommitted to either party. It 
is not known to us how he may have spoken 
of the Exscinding Acts, but we well know 
in what strong, even harsh language, he 
spoke of the New Measures, the New Theo- 
logy, the Abolition phrenzy. 

The most elaborate justification of the 
measures which resulted in the separation 
from us of the New-school body, is fur- 
nished in a series of articles lately issued by 
one of that party. The Rev. Benjamin J. 
Wallace has nobly volunteered to vindicate 
the motives of Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge 
from the scandalous imputations made 
against them by many of his brethren. He 
triumphantly clears him of every base in- 
tention, every unworthy feeling—and plea- 
santly attributes the Act and testimony to 
his limited acquaintance with theology, and 
his intense dread of seeing the Presbyterian 
Church “ Yankeefied.” 

In this dread his eloquent eulogist sym- 
pathizes, and attributes much of the diff- 
culty of extricating the Church from the 
dangers of that day, to the prominence 
which New England men gave to themselves 
in shaping the course of the minority. A 
larger measure of modesty in seeking less 
obtrusive positions on the part of Dr. 
Beecher, Dr. Peters, Dr. Cleveland, and 
others, might, nay, would have saved the 
Church no little amount of conflict and dis- 
aster. These men were not of us, says 
the Reviewer; he even intimates that they 
were aliens and foreigners, as if he were 
dreaming that the project of the Hartford 
Convention were accomplished, and New 
England were annexed to the British crown. 
He points conclusively to the fact that all 
those men, so unwisely foremost in helping 
forward our afflictions, are gone back to the 
Congregationalists; like the new soap which 
in the evening gave such hopeful indications, 
and in the morning was only lye and water. 
Mournfully Mr. Times speaks the sad 
word: “ Even he who was advised by coun- 
sel, learned in the law, was at the Albany 
Convention.” Dr. Patton, by whose amaz- 
ing dexterity Dr. Elliott was shorn of his 
authority as Moderator, is gone to the Con- 
gre tionalists, Dr. Lansing also, and Mr. 

oshua Leavitt. 

Thus Mr. Wallace, in a style approach- 
ing ‘the volcanic,” retracts all that was 
ever said in dispraise of the Old-school 
brethren. A new helper appears in behalf 
of “the benighted men,” to use the lan- 
guage of Dr. Leonard Bacon—it is the Rev. 

. Campbell, of the Spring Street Church, 
New York, and he lays to the measure of 
Dr. Peters in the Home Missionary Society, 
the chief blame of separating the Church 
into two bodies. Alas! why did not Mr. 
Simeon H. Crane and Dr. Joshua L. Wil- 
son live to read the report of Dr. Campbell’s 
speech in the Assembly at St. Louis? - 

The American Home Missionary Society 
has once more to encounter the “out and 
out Presbyterians.” Dr. Wilson sustained 
four propositions against that Society; who 
can count those set up by Dr. Campbell 
and those of his way of thinking? One is 
certainly worthy of being noted. The Home 
Missionary Society needed a successor to 
Dr. Charles Hall. Here, says Dr. Camp- 
bell, was an opportunity to put in an out 
and out Presbyterian. But what did they? 
Unreasonable men, they elected the Rev. 
Dr. F. Noyes, a member of one of the New- 
school Presbyteries ; thus giving Dr. Badger, 
a Congregationalist, two New-school assist- 
ants, Mr. Coe and Mr. Noyes. The latter 
having been elected, accepted, although, 
says Dr. Campbell, a manly effort was made 
to induce him to decline—meaning that 
Mr. Noyes was distinctly informed that if 
he accepted he would not have the sympa- 
thy of Presbyterians. So it is then plain 
that in the New-school body, there are, 
1st, Those who, like Dr. Campbell, wish no 
co-operation, but to have Boards of Mis- 
sions and Education, as they have already 
a Board of Publication. 2d, Those who, 
like Mr. Wallace, say we have no Publica- 
tion Board, only a Publication House; who 
want Committees, and who have a whole- 
some horror of Boards. 3d, Those like 
Dr. Beman, who cling to the whole batch 
of voluntary societies; and 4th, A respect- 
able number, who are distressed at the viru- 
lence of these contending sections, and long 
to see the true lovers of our standards all 
cordially united, as if the acts of 1836—8 
had been enacted in an ante-diluvian age. 

There is another proposition to be sus- 
tained against the American Home Mission- 
ary Society. It refuses to employ Presby- 
terial agents in the West, to explore and 
occupy fields with Presbyterian organiza- 
tions in advance of all others, and yet it 
does employ such agents in Pennsylvania. 
Did not Dr. Rowland announce this as a 
new feature at the anniversary a few years 
ago in New York? What is the special 
work of the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, if it be not 
precisely that exploration and occupation 
which is desired in the West? Will it be 
said, He makes no inroads iato Congrega- 
tional bounds—he simply acts as if the Old- 
school ministers were neglecting to culti- 
vate the fields they occupy. This, however, 
18 a portion of history excluded by the judg- 
ment of the Repertory from being written 
for many years to come. D. R. Y. 


Suppression of Convents in Sardinia, 


The Cagliari papers of the 21st and 
22d of July, give some account of the 
commencement of the operations for the 
suppression of the Convents in virtue of the 
new law. At Sassari, all the monastic es- 
tablishments for males opened their doors 
to the authorities without the slightest diffi- 
culty, notwithstanding a circular from the 
Bishop exhorting them to resist. The nuns, 
on the contrary, made a great deal of resist- 
ance, and in several instances the doors had 
to be forced open. At the convent Santa 
Chiara, the abbess refused to obey the sum- 
mons, but an animated discussion ‘in a sub- 
dued tone was heard to go on within, and 
two voices were at last distinctly heard to 
advocate obedience to the law, but without 
success; so that the authorities had to use 
force to effect their object. When at last 
they were enabled to begin the inventory, 
they found so few articles of value, that it 
became evident a good many must have 
been removed. No popular agitation or 
disturbance occurred in any case during 
these proceedings. 


the Presbyterian. | 


Loypow, August 1 

British public are beginning to get tired of ex- 
pectations disappointed, and hopes deferred— 
the unanimous cry in this country is for an 
overturn of the old system of routine, which 
seems to be efficient only in cramping the 
energies of the nation, and neutralizing the 
bravery of our warriors, Nothing seems more 
to indicate that God has & controversy with our 
country than the entire absence of command- 
ing talent in the administration at home, and 
on the field of conflict; all the other elements 
of success are ours, together with a good cause; 
but while this is wanting, we may wait long 
ere we see a favourable result. 

The proceedings of the government and of 
Parliament, in regard to legislation, have been 
for sume days of a retrograde character; hun- 
dreds of the representatives of the people, as 
well as of the Lords, are now out of London— 
hardly a Scotch member remains—and looking 
round on the empty benches, and counting 
heads, the Anti-Sabbath party have found that 
a coup de main which would secure their popu- 
larity with the powerful faction of publicans 
might be now safely struck. Accordingly, the 
act of last year, whereby beer-shops have of 
late been obliged to close on the Lord’s day 
at 10 in the evening, is now to be amended, 
and another hour given for drinking and dis- 
sipation. Never was there a more disgraceful 
and unprincipled proceeding. The committee, 
on whose report this measure is founded, was 
composed of men notoriously opposed to the 
restriction law. Its proceedings were marked 
by a degree of levity and coarseness which dis- 
gusted all good men, and especially by their 
refusal to hear evidence tendered to them on 
the other side. By a very unusual course, the 
introduction of the new Bill is secured con- 
trary to the standing orders, and in a Parlia- 
ment of which four-fifths are already in the 
country, it is pushed on to a third reading 
against the wish of all good men, and contrary 
to the evidence of almost every police magis- 
trate in England. 

No doubt the measure has been more easily 
carried, as it comes in on the tide which Lord 
Robert Grosvenor’s stupid attempt at Sabbath 
legislation raised ; and as it may be looked upon 
as a reactionary effect, we have good reason to 
believe that a Christian alarm will be awak- 
ened, which next session will lead to the vin- 
dication of the authority of the law of God, by 
some legislative arrangement, in which princi- 
ple and prudence will go hand in hand. The 
success of bad measures is not always a real 
triumph. 

You will be glad to learn that open-air 
preaching is becoming more and more common 
and efficient. Our Irish Presbyterian brethren 
deserve a large proportion of the credit of this 
great movement. Some of the most valued and 
most influential of the evangelical clergy of the 
Establishment are to be found every Sabbath 
day engaged in this duty; and the most elo- 
quent ministers of all denominations are fol- 
lowing the example. In Scotland, we learn 
that a systematic and united scheme is in ac- 
tion, whereby ministers of all the various de- 
nominations are taking their turn in such ser- 
vices, with a harmony and good-will which is 
quite refreshing. This is remarkably the case, 
where it is most needed, viz: in the city of 
Glasgow. It is to be hoped these efforts will 
soon produce large results; even already they 
are not without fruits. 

The Conference at Paris will have opened 
before the despatch of my next letter. There 
will be a large attendance of religious men 
from this country. Already some of your 
American divines have made their appearance 
in London on their way thither. One thing 
which restrains many good men of limited 
means is the report of the excessive dearth and 
expensiveness attending the present state of 
matters in the French capital. All accommo- 
dations in that city it seems have become in- 
tolerably dear; and though efforts have been 
made on the part of our French friends to se- 
cure the necessary lodgings at as moderate a 
rate as possible, prudent men hesitate to en- 
counter the risk of an expenditure which they 
cannot afford. This circumstance will no 
doubt render the assembly less unwieldy, at 
the expense of its ecumenical character ; and, 
it is to be hoped, will not materially injure 
either its efficiency or its influence. Great 
results are expected in favour of religious free- 
dom and unity. We anticipate, with some con- 
fidence, the deliverance of our persecuted bre- 
thren in Lombardy and Germany, from the dis- 
graceful persecutions to which they are sub- 
jected, while it can scarcely be supposed that 
the effect of this great meeting will fail to be 
felt in France itself, by awakening the Impe- 
rial Government to the claims of those numer- 
ous congregations of Protestants who, in dis- 
tant provinces, are mgde to feel the intolerance 
of priests and petty magistrates. The general 
spirit of unity and concord which will thus be 
proved to exist among true believers in every 
region of the habitable globe, and of every 
tongue spoken by Christians, will not only 
tend greatly to encourage the Church in all her 
efforts for good, but will inspire governments 
and nations with a higher respect than has 
hitherto been shown for the only principle 
which can thus cement the various races of men 
in one common union for great purposes of reli- 
gion and philanthropy. 

The vice-churchwarden and parishioner of 
Bedminster, in the diocese of Gloster and Bris- 
tol, bave been making themselves somewhat 
conspicuous among the Romanizers of the pre- 
sent day, by the Papistical decorations of a 
new church in that parish. A considerable 
body of clergy have memorialized the Bishop 
against these proceedings. Their complaints 
are, among other things, that a very prominent 
crucifix has been erected immediately above 
the communion table; that a fantastic repre- 
sentation of our Lord’s Nativity, with winged 
minstrels on the roof of the stable, and groups 
of figures, elaborately decked with the well 
known appendages of Romish superstition, not 
excepting the papal supremacy, have been in- 
troduced. The Bishop of Gloster, in reference 
to the memorial, says, “I cannot disguise the 
pain with which I am forced to advert to its 
terms and tone so calculated to produce strife - 
and contention, and wound the feelings of the 
donors, three of the most respectable citizens 
of Bristol,” &. He adds, “ the figure of our 
Saviour upon the cross being in the centre of 
the middle compartment, is of course promi- 
nent; but ought not to be confounded with 
the crucifix,as it is used by Romanists, and 
was excluded from our churches at the Refor- 
mation. An image which is blended in an 
historical representation of our Lord’s suffer- 
ing, seems unlikely ever to be regarded as an 
object of idolatrous worship.” At the same 
time, the Bishop requests earnestly and affec- 
tionately, for cogent reasons, that this orna- 
ment may be removed from the church, and 
placed where it may be admired without any 
draw-back; thus, like several other prelates, 
Gloster has learnt a lesson long taught by the 
Jesuits, and seems an apt scholar in the art 
of double dealing. 

Harvest may now be said to have begun, 
and should the weather prove favourable, will 
probably result in an abundant return. Rain 
has fallen to an inconvenient extent during 
the last few weeks, and the farmers now anxi- 
ously look for settled weather, in order that 
the grain may be safely secured. Hope never 
presented a more luxuriant appearance than 
they now do; but a few days may make & 
great alteration in this precarious crop. Po- 
tatoes hardly ever promised better, and though . 
in some districts they are affected by the old 
complaint, this has not injured them to any 
thing like the usual extent. D. G. 


SPIRITUALIST CELEBRATION.—The spirit- 
ualists of New York had a eee a few 
days ago, at West Flushing, Long Island, 
at which a large concourse of persons were 
present, and many extraordinary feats were 
performed. They sung, danced, yelled, 
whooped, &c., and for a time the circle 
seemed like a gathering of madmen. 
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contmebicing ‘the of *November. 
is of the Hebrew 


y by 
(Baptist); and J. 
“@arpenter of Huntingdon’s 
by the above ministers’ , each one 
taking a part in each service, and are held 
in different parts of the town, on Lord's day 
afternoon, and three successive evenings in 
the week. The numbers and the 
earnest, attention to the word of life, are 
very gratifying and ing. It is in- 
tended to continue these services during the 
summer. Amongst the clergy of Bristol 
who now have recourse to the practice of 


-air ae may be numbered the 
Vicars Bt. Philip and 
Jacob, the Revs. ‘W. Bruce and 8. E. Day. 
The practice also been commenced by 
laymen, of the Church and Noneon- 
formists; amongst the former is Dr. Bernard 
of Clifton, amongst’ the latter, Mr. 


AssAttts on Scripture READERS. 
The Kilkenny. Moderator states that a 
very wanton and violent assault was com- 
mitted in Grange’s-road, upon two Scrip- 
ture readers, Messrs. Dowane and Winton, 
by an organized rabble. These men were 
speaking quietly ‘to some e who had no 
objection to hold conversation with them, 
when a number of persons, who dogged their 
footsteps, for the obvious oom of intimi- 
dating people from entering into communi- 
cation with them, at once raised a yell and 
fell upon them with stones and filth, inflict- 
ing upon them some very severe bruises. _ 


Panis Worip’s Fam.—One hundred 
and eighty thousand visited the 
Paris Exhibition ons recent Sunday! The 
Siecle says :—“ It is known that the closing 
of the Universal Exhibition is fixed for the 
8lst October... Nevertheless, there is a 
question at present, if not of prolonging it, 
at least of leaving it open for two months 
longer; in other words, to allow the exhi- 
bitors time to effect the sale of their a 
The new entrance fees to the Paris Exbibi- 
tion Palace are—on Monday, 20 centimes ; 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day, 1 franc; and Friday, 2 francs: The 
South Eastern Railway Company have made 


‘arrangements to convey British workmen 


to the Paris Exhibition and back at half 

ror SEBASTOPOL.—An incen- 
diary balloon, of immense size, destined to 
be employed in the siege of Sebastopol, 
has been ordered to be experimented on 
A first experiment has 
been made, but the balloon, after being 
filled in the court-yard of the fortress, 
caught the towers in rising, and was torn 
open. The balloon was again filled at the 
gas works near the Barriére du Tréne, and 
was dragged by sixty soldiers to the Poly- 
gon; but just as it arrived there it burst. 

he balloon is said to have been invented 
by the late Mr. Green, the well-known 
seronaut. 


GENERAL CANROBERT.—General Canro- 
bert is expected back to France almost im- 
mediately. He will be succeeded in the 
command of his division by General McMa- 
hon, who will embark in a few days. It 
that an old wound has re-opened, 
ud the sufferings it occasions render it 
impossible for General Canrobert to remain 
on’ active service in the field. 


Images, &0. THE New BepMin- 


public meeting was re- 
cently held in the Reaaaieies Hall, Bed- 
minster, England, to receive the answer to 
the memorial lately forwarded to the Bishop 
of Gloucester on the subject of the images 
set up in the new Bedminster church. There 
was @ numerous and influential attendance, 
and the proceedings were of an uproarious 
and exciting character. The Bishop, in his 
letter to the memorialists, wrote :—‘“I can 
ive no other reply to the letter or the peti- 
on but this. T have already taken the 
best measures in my power to obtain accur- 
ate information as to the nature of the orna- 
ments and furniture in the chancel of the 
new church at Bedminster, to which they 
refer, and I shall, by God’s grace, act 
im this matter according to my sense of 
duty.” A resolution was carried, ex- 
ressing the surprise of the meeting at 
hesiien that in a matter so at variance 
with Scripture and the principles and 4 
tices of the Reformed Church of England, 
only a request should have been given by 
the Bishop, instead of an order for removal, 
and that in that request the idolatrous and 
manising tendency of the sculpture was 
denied, and reasons assigned for removal, 
which, however important in themselves, 
were nothing in comparison of those assign- 
ed by the objectors. A Committee was 
then sselated to watch over further pro- 
ceedings. 

Lusus Natur#%.—At Middlesborough- 
on-Tees there exists a singular freak of na- 
ture, “‘a boy with a real tail!’’ He is about 
four months old, and in good health. He 
has a perfect caudal appendage four or five 
inches in length. . It springs from the ver- 
tebrae of the os sacrum, as does the tail of 
an animal, which is a continuation of the 
spinal structure. It is found to possess the 
of a limb, having bone, muscle, 

ing, &o. 

Tae Dovay Brate.—From “The His- 
tory of the Douay Bible,” by Dr. Cotton, 
Archdeacon of Cashel, it —— that there 
is no English translation of the Bible au- 
thorized by the Church of Rome; that the 
Douay translation, as it now stands, is the 
fruit of “private judgment;” and that the 
notes in the Douay Bible have nothing to 
rest On but the private judgment of their 
authors, the names of whom, according to 
Dr. Doyle’s testimony before the House of 
Lords, are often unknown. 


Mormon Emieration.—From a state- 
ment contained in the weekly organ of the 
Mormons, and which now openly espouses 
the principle of polygamy, it seems that in 
the half ‘between November, 1854, 
and April, 1855, the number of Mormonites 
who left the port of Liverpool for the Uni- 
ted States, en route for the Salt Lake, was 


th 


eminent and influential 


Deata or tue Rev. 8. H. Cons, D.D.— 
The Rev. Dr. Spencer H. Cone, one of ae 
the Baptist denomination, died at his resi- 
dence in Broome street, N ew York, on the 
28th ult. During the thirty years past he had 
filled many important oe among the 
various religious and benevolent organiza- 
tions of the day, .ineluding the Secretary- 
ship of the American Bible Society, and the 
Presidéncy, for fifteen years, of the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Bible Society. He was an 
earnest advocate of the scheme for a new 
version of the Bible. He was a native of 
Princeton, New Jersey, and a graduate of 
the College at that place. In early life, he 
was a play-actor, but renounced it in dis- 
gust, and afterwards gave himself to Christ 
and the ministry. He was about 70 years 
of age at the time of his decease. 


Anorent Papyrus.—M. Louis Batissier, 
Vice-Consul of France at Suez, has just sent 
to the Museum of the Louvre a papyrus 
nearly 2000 years old. It contains a frag- 
ment of the 18th book of Homer’s Iliad. 


A Sensrrive Musica, Ear.—The deli- 
cate and sensitive ear of Rameau led him 
sometimes to acts even of cruelty. One 
morning a friend calling in, found his wife 
in tears, becduse Rameau had thrown her 
little lap-dog out of the window. ‘True, 
very true,’ said Rameau, “I cannot deny 
it; but, really, it was quite intolerable, the 
eS barked” so out of tune.”— Musical 

0 


CHILDREN oF MissIonaRizs.—A home 
for the education of the sons of missionaries 
has been established in London, and another 
for the daughters near London, in the same 
country. Forty-eight boys are pow in the 
home referred to, all sons of missionaries 
among the heathen, either living or deceas- 
ed. A more spacious building than the 
resent, which is over-crowded, is soon to 
erected on some eligible site for the ac- 
cémmodation of others, as they are sent 
from the regions of heathendom to be edu- 
cated under Christian influences in a Chris- 
tian land. 


“Someraine to Your ADVANTAGE.” — 
It is stated that the steamship Pacific, on 
her last trip, carried out a considerable num- 
ber of unpaid letters, addressed for the most 

rt to well-to-do people in England, and 
foie neither more nor less than invitations 
to “send one pound sterling to the above 
address, and you will hear something to your 
advantage.” The envelope containing these 
letters bears the superscription of a New 

York “ Office for the settlement of Claims 
against the United States Government.” 
An English paper questions whether one of 
these letters is worth the shilling demand- 


ed for its postage. 

Just Four Hunprep Years Aco.— 
The first book ever printed with a date ap- 
peared in 1455, just four centuries “g0 this 
very year. Nine years after, the Koran 
began to be publicly read at Constantinople, 
and at the same time the Bible was sent 
forth on the wings of the press. 


Tae Witt or THe Late Assort Law- 
RENCE.—Besides numerous private gifts, 
the will of the late Abbott Lawrence be- 

ueaths $130,000 for public benevolence as 
follows :—The Lawrence Scientific Schools, 
$50,000 ; for building Model Lodging Houses, 
$50,000; Boston Public Library, $10,000 ; 
Franklin Library in the City of Lawrence, 
$5000; American Bible Society, $5000; 
American Tract Society, $5000 ; aud Home 
Missionary Society, $5000. One-half of 
the net rents of the Lodging Houses is to 
be annually distributed to various charita- 
ble institutions in Boston, and the other 
half is to accumulate in order to constitute 
a fund for keeping the lodging houses in 
order. 


Brown University.—The Providence 
Journal learns that the Rev. Dr. Sears has ac- 
cepted the Presidency of Brown University, 
and will enter upon the performance of the 
duties of the office at the commencement of 
the ensuing term, which will be early in Sep- 
tember. 

CiTIEs AND THEIR PopuLaTions.—These are 
all since 1850: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Boston, Massachusetts, 1855 150,000 
New Orleans, Louisiana, 1852 145,440 
St. Louis, Missouri, 1852 94,815 
Chicago, Illinois, 1853 60,625 
D. C. 1853 53,592 
Louisville, Kentucky, 1855 51,726 
Detroit, Michigan, 1854 40,373 
San Francisco, California, 1852 34,776 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1854 34,500 
Portland, Maine, 1854 23, 

Jersey City, New Jersey, 1854 20,939 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 1853 20,771 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Prestpent Prerce.—The President of the 
United States, with Mrs. Pierce and his pri- 
vate Secretary, left Washington last week for 
the Virginia Springs, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Pierce’s health. At the White Sulphur Springs 
a public reception was given to the Presi- 
dent. He was welcomed by ex-President Ty- 
ler, and in replying —, imented that gen- 
tleman on the ,purity of his administration 
and its high purposes, bravely and wisely 
executed. He indirectly denounced Know- 
Nothingism as antagonistic to the doctrines 
and principles of the Constitution, and he 
hoped that none of the modern isms would be 

tent for evil. He urged citizens to avoid all 

eresies which were in direct antagonism with 
the basis, doctrines, and principles of the Con- 
stitution. While at the Warm Springs the 
President had an attack of chills and fever. 
The attack was not very severe, and he had 
the premonitory symptoms before he left 
Washington. 

Ye.iow Fever in Vircinta.—Yellow fever 
still incrgases at Norfolk. Pecuniary aid is 
flowing in from all quarters. New Orleans 
has raised $3500, Philadelphia $10,000, Balti- 
more $10,000, New York $8000, and smaller 
amounts have been sent from other cities. 
Several of the physicians have been stricken 
down by disease, contracted in the laborious 

rformance of their duties; but’ others are 
Baily arriving from Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and New Orleans. Nurses are also arriving, 
but the number is insufficient to satisfy the 
calls for assistance. Many valuable lives are 
sacrificed for want of attendance. The num- 
ber of deaths in Norfolk is now averaging 
about séveriteen daily, and about twenty in 
Portsmouth, in a population of twenty thou- 
sand. The increase of new cases is, how- 
ever, in a much larger proportion than the 
increase ‘of deaths, showing that it is more 
readily yielding to medical treatment. The 
publishers of the Norfolk Herald have been 
obliged to suspend the publication of that 

per, in consequence of the prevailing epi- 
leaving them without any efficient as- 
sistance. The coloured population, contrary 
to the experience of other Southern cities 
where the fever usually prevails, are nearly as 
liable as the white inhabitants to its attacks. 
A aoe ag a Baltimore physician officiating 
in Norfolk, dated 25th ult., says that the state- 
ments inthe ne respecting the epi- 
demic in that city, so far from — exaggera- 
ted, do not convey a true idea of the actual 
condition of things. About six hundred 
sons are down sick with the disease, which is 
of Rage character hitherto, 
near cases presenti same symp- 
aa It commences with the indication of a 
common bilious fever, but the treatment must 
be totally different. The heat was intense, 
and the’ atmosphere oppressive. At night the 
air is charged with malarig. Houses 
and places of business are all closed, two-thirds 
of, the people fleeing or fled, the streets and 
market places deserted, and fear, and 
consternation where. e Nor Her- 
ald com 


der, in. 


ew of the fact that a majority of the 


the city treasury locked up, and the 


the éity to a ship without a rad- 


Court and Muncipal Councils are absent, the 
collection of the customs revenue suspended, 


ized in 
the mem- 


their posts in the markets, but the country 
places, and only a 
servants from the vicinity appear, with 


| scanty supplies of vegetables. 


Paves at New Onteans.—During the week 
ending the 20th ult., the deaths in New Or- 
leans were 517, of which 394 were by yel- 
low fever. For the week ending the 27th, 
the deaths were 471, of which 357 were 
by yelluw fever, shuwing a considerable de- 
crease, mostly in the latter part of the week. 
The physicians say the fever is abating in 
private practice. The yellow fever has ap- 
pooese at Houston, Texas, and half a dozen 

ths have occurred. It has also appeared 
at Galveston, where several deaths have taken 


Fire Departuent.—In the city of Pro- 
vidence, Rhode Island, during the twelve 
months ending February 28th, 1854, while un- 
der a volunteer fire department, the number of 
fires was 138, and the aggregate losses thereby 
$347,763. During the year ending February 
28th, 1855, the city was under a paid fire de- 
partment, the number of fires was 52, the whole 
amount of losses being $63,841. 


Potato Ror.—The editor of the Manchester 
Mirror hears complaints from various parts of 
New Hampshire of the potato rot, and says 
that there are apprehensions that in some lo- 
calities it will destroy whole fields of potatoes. 
The same statements are applicable to Massa- 
chusetts. But although we hear of the exist- 
ence of the rot in limited localities, there is no 
doubt as to the safety of the general crop. 


American Ciippers AND Frencu STeamers. 
—aA letter from Paris says:—‘‘ Several of the 
large American clipper ships have returned to 
Marseilles from their first trip to the Crimea, 
and are again loading for the same destina- 
tion; among them the Monarch of the Sea, 
which will take 400 troops, 300 horses, and 
2000 tons of military stores. The Golden Gate 
will take nearly the same number of men and 
horses, and a large quantity of material. The 
Navarino, screw line-of-battle-ship, was de- 
tailed to accompany the celebrated clipper, the 
Great Republic, and, if necessary, to tow; but 
it appears the latter was obliged to keep under 
her three topsails to enable the Navarino to 
keep up with her. The French officers were 
utterly confounded at her fleetness.” 


Emicration to Minnesota.—Our Western 
territories are being settled with hardy pion- 
eers with a rapidity hardly credible. Among 
others, Minnesota is fast ing covered with 
intelligent and ogg citizens, Large 
numbers, says the Chicago Daily Press, are 
exploring Southern Minnesota, and up the val- 
ley of that beautiful river. Most of the coun- 
try between Lacross and Mankato is very fine, 
well watered, with timber at convenient dis- 
tances. The soil of the prairies is excellent, 
and every thing invites the industrious and 
enterprising to seek a home in that fertile and 
healthful region. Land can be had at Govern- 
ment price, of the very best quality. The set- 
tlers are principally from Northern New York, 
Ohio, wd Canada West. A year ago a pioneer 
by the name of John Robinson, settled in 
“High Forest,” in Southern Minnesota, and at 
that time his gearest neighbour was thirty 
miles distant, in the direction of a town called 
Lacrosse. There are now seventy-two houses 
on the same road. Mills and stores also have 
been erected, and improvement is the order of 
the day. 


Anorner Axctic Expepition.—The Mon- 
treal Herald states that the Arctic expedition, 
fitted out by the Hudson Bay Company, was 
to have started from Great Slave Lake some 
time since. The object of this expedition is to 
visit the locality where, according to the infor- 
mation furnished by Dr. Rae, Sir John Frank- 
lin and his unfortunate companions perished, 
and to ascertain more full particulars, if pos- 
sible, respecting their sad fate. 


Parrick Henry.—Workmen were engaged 
last week in placing Crawford’s statue of Pat- 
rick Henry on a pedestal at the north side 6f 
western steps leading into the capitol. The 
statue, we believe, is 12 feet high, and it seems 
to us is too large for the height of the pedestal 
appropriated to it on the monument, It repre- 
sents the t orator as standing in a speak- 
ing attitude, his right arm in an extended 
sition, with a scroll in that hand, while the 
left is in a graceful position, the hand holding 
a sheathed sword. On the right of the base 
on which the statue stands, are inscribed the 
words, “‘T. Crawford, inv. et mod. Rome, 
mdeccl.” In front is the word “ Henry.” 
And on the left are the words, ““F. V. Miller, 
pudit, Munchen, 1853.”” On the opposite side 
of the steps the statue of Thomas Jefferson is 
to be placed, and both are to remain there 
until needed to take their places on the State 
monument, now ready to receive the other 
figures.— Richmond Inquirer. 


Apprentices.—The Naval Department has 
temporarily suspended the enlistment of naval 
apprentices, 300 having been obtained, and all 
the receiving ships being full. So far the sys- 
tem works admirably. 


Canapian Postace.—A Canada paper says: 
“A letter from Lewistown, Black Rock. or Ni. 
a Falls (American side), when pre-paid, 
will cost only three cents, if sent to the most 
distant part of the United States; but if sent 
from Queenstown, Niagara, Elgin, or Chippe- 
wa, only half a mile beyond, the charge is in- 
variably ten cents. It injures Canada, and as 
our people trade extensively across the lines, it 
does Jonathan no he sooner the ten 
cents international rate is reduced the better.” 


Tae O_pen Time.—Six of the wealthiest and 
most respectable citizens of Bustun, sevent 
years ago, were bakers. They kneaded uati 
they had no longer need. 


A New Course.—The ship Harvey Birch 
has sailed from San Francisco for Liverpool 
with 2000 tons of breadstuff. 


Sincutar.—Meat is cheaper in London than 
in the United States, sirloin cuts of beef sell- 
ing at 8 to 8} cents per pound. 


Sirk Manvuracture.—A company of Eastern 
capitalists intend establishing a silk factory at 
Albany, New York, next spring. The finest 
quality of silk can be manufactured at reason- 
able prices. Four hundred hands are to be 
employed. 

A Goop Sicn.—A correspondent, writing 
from New Haven, Connecticut, says:—‘‘Never 
for twenty years has our city been so quiet and 

eful as under the action of the prohibitory 
iquor law.” 


Too Fast.—Railroad trains will yet be run- 
ning at the rate of 100 miles per hour ; that is 
our opinion, says the Scientific American. 


A Suave or Genera Wasnincton.—Ac- 
cording to a writer in the Rochester American, 
a coloured man named Richard Stanup, for- 
merly a slave of Washington, is now living 
with his sixth wife at Urbana, Ohio, at the 
good old age of 108 years, who has in his pos- 
session the original papers giving him his free- 
dom, in General Washington’s own hand-writ- 
ing. He owns about one hundred acres of 
land, bought with money given him by his 
illustrious master. 


Deav Letrers.—The number of dead letters 
received at the dead-letter office do not show 
any material increase, and the number of un- 
paid letters received seem to be on the de- 
crease. 


Census or New York City.—The census of 
New York city is at last complete, and shows 
a total population of 623,626, being an increase 
of 108,232 in the last five years. During the 
previous five the increase was 144,171. 


Sream.—At a railway station an old lady 
said to a very pompous looking gentleman, 
who was talking about steam communication, 
“ Pray, sir, whatis steam?” ‘Steam, ma’am, 
is ah! steam is—eh! ah—steam is—stenm!”’ 
“TI knew that chap couldn’t tell ye,” said a 
rough looking fellow standing by, “‘ but steam 
is a bucket of water in a tremendous perspira- 
tion.” 


Foreron Catrte.—A Mr. R. A. Alexander, 
of Woodford, Kentucky, has visited all the 
herds of short-horn cattle in England, lately, 
and shipped for this country forty-eight of the 
best animals selected therefrom, as also twenty- 
two Southdown sheep. He is said to be the 
largest importer of short-horn cattle in Ameri- 
ca, and every year he spends several months 
in England, to attend the fairs there and pur- 
chase the best animals. 

Wasaine Sitver Ware.—It seems that 
housekeepers who wash their silver ware with 
soap and water, as the common practice is, do 


not know what they are about. The proprie- 
tor of one of the largest and oldest silver estab- 
lishments in the city of Philadelphia, says that 


‘housekeepers ruin their silver by washing it 
in soap suds; it makes it look like pewter. 
Never put a particle of soap about your silver ; 
then it will regain its original lustre. When 
it wants polish, take a piece of soft leather and 
whiting, and rub it hard.” 

‘Tae Dirrerence.—aAt the battle of Waterloo 
two French officers were advancing to charge 


& much superior force, The danger was im- 
minent, and one of them betrayed evident 


eorpora- 


signs of fear. The other observing it, said to 


| him:—*Sie, I believe you are’ fiig 


htened.” 
“ Yes,” returned the other, “Iam and if you 
were half so much frightened ‘you would ran 
away.” This anecdote exhibits, in a happy 
light, the difference between moral and physi- 
courage. 
Monicrpat Courtesizs.—Mayor Hayden of 
Rochester, New York, and the members of the 
Council of that city and other officials, with a 
number of aldermen from Elmira, New York, 
arrived in Philadelphia on the 28th*ult., on an 
official visit, and were officially received in In- 
dependence Hall. Mayor Conrad welcomed the 
ests, and Mayor Hayden returned thanks 
or the reception, and hoped soon to weleome 
the Mayor and Council of Philadelphia at 
Rochester. The guests dined at the American 
Hotel, and afterward visited Fairmount. 


Emicrants Returnino. —The packet ship 
Daniel Webster sailed from Boston on the 
28th ult., for Liverpool, with about four hun- 
dred passengers, nearly all’ of whom are re- 
turned emigrants. Some have accumulated 
property, and hold drafts on banking houses 
in England and Ireland for thousands of dol- 
lars, while about fifty are paupers shipped off 
by the State of Massachusetts to the countries 
whence they came. 


A Seconp Hay Cror.—The Lancaster ( Penn- 
éylvania) Inland says:—The second crop of 
hay is just now being made. We understand 
that, generally, it has never been better, and 
that the crop will go far to make up the defi- 
ciencies of the first crop. The weather for 
somg days past has been favourable for attend- 
ing to this work.” 


From Catirornia.—The steamer George 
Law, arrived at New York, brings advices 
from California to the Ist of August, and 
$1,300,000 in gold. Business in San Francis- 
co continued to improve, and from the mines 
the accounts are most encouraging. From all 
directions in the mining regions, says a Cali- 
fornia paper, but one tale is told of universal 
abundance in the yield of the deposits, and of 
enterprise and activity in carrying out im- 
rovements and extended schemes for the more 
Fall and perfect working of the different dig- 
gings. A fire in Stockton had destroyed twen- 
ty houses. Loss $30,000. Another fire in San 
Teanclees had destroyed the same number of 
houses. An earthquake of a violent and de- 
structive character has occurred at Los An- 
los. 

The San Francisco journals have furnished 
us with graphic and exciting descriptiom of 
late operations of the French and Engish 
squadrons in the Pacific. The Allied flet, 
consisting of eight war vessels and steam@s, 
arrived off Petropaulovski on the 15th of May, 
with the intention of attacking it, but on gang 
in found the American flag ene, one aly 
two Americans in the place, the Russiar in- 
habitants having all fled to a neighbouing 
village, and the garrison had evacuated the dwn 
after removing all their guns, ammuniion, 
&c. The Allies destroyed the fortificatons, 
&c. The Russians escaped the vigilane of 
their enemy under cover of a dense fog, and 
sailed off to their new settlement at the nmnuth 
of the Amoor river, convoyed by two frigate 
with four merchant vessels. The Allies thei 
sailed for Russian America, but did nothing 
there, as the place is a fur-trading t, pro 
tected by treaty between Great Britain anc 
Russia. 


Copper Mine.—A copper mine has just bee: 
discovered in Torrington, Connecticut, an 
some specimens of it are highly spoken of b: 
the Hartford Courant. The mineral is the yel 
low sulphuret of copper, containing over 3t 
per cent. of metallic copper. The discoverer 
have worked some thirty feet down, with ¢ 
mere common windlass. 


Boston Assentees.—During the past sum 
mer, the number of absentees from Bostoa wa: 
unusually large. Of the twenty-five thousanc 
families resident in the city, at least five:hou 
sand were away. The Sunday-schools were 
suspended on account of the absence of bott 
teachers and children, and whole strees in 
rte part of the city were nearly va- 
cated. 


nate the Duke of Cambridge, but he prudently 

declined the honour ; offering, however, to go 
out a8 second in command. Meantime General 
Simpson continues with the army. A sub- 
scription to buy a freehold landed estate to be 
entailed on the heirs of the Raglan title, is 
rapidly filling up. Thirty thousand dollars 
are slready subscribed, mostly in sums of $500 
each from the nobility. Nothing of much in- 
terest had occurred in Parliament during the 
week. The annual statement of affairs in In- 
dia had provoked a spirited debate, in which 
Mr. Jobn Bright made a conspicuous figure. 
Lord John Ruséell had made a vigorous speech 
against the continuance of the war, but the ef- 
fort bad made no impression. Lord Mont- 
eagle took advantage of the committee upon 
the Exchequer Bills bill to discuss the finan- 
cial position of the country, the enormous cost 
at w ich the war was conducted, and the mode 
in which that cost was defrayed. He objected 
to the expenditure upon military establishment 
at home, the issue of Exchequer bills as a 
means of —s money, the waste-of a pro- 
ductive source of revenue by the repeal of the 
Newspaper Stamp Act, and the liabilities as- 
sumed 12 contracting the Turkish loan, which, 
as he urged, would give France the opportu- 
nity of escaping from her share of the burden, 
and leaving England to pay the whule interest 
alone 

On the order for the third reading of the 
Con@lidated Fund Bill, Lord John Russell, 

ursaant to an intimation he had given of his 
intertion to advert to the state of Italy, pro- 
ceeded to review the condition of the talian 
kingloms. In Naples, he said, the best men 
are pining in imprisonment. In Tuscany, the 
old system of religious toleration has been ex- 
charged for a system of persecutiun which is 
a digrace to the country. And what aggra- 
vated the matter is that these evils are mainly 
in esequence of one of the principal States 
of Imly—the Estates of the Church—being in 
occupation of Austrian and French troops, 
causng the Pope to be dependent on one or 
other of those poe powers, If this occupa- 
tion continued indefinitely, the Pope must 
cease to be an independent prince, and there 
will be a'disturbance of the balance of power 
in Europe. Is it not possible for the English 
Government, in concert with France and Aus- 
tria, to devise some system of government for 
the Roman States consonant with the interests 
of the oe and with the elements of justice? 
IIe called the attention of the Government to 
this subject, and said he could but think that 
the Emperor of the French would be happy to 
concert with England some system of govern- 
ment which would admit of the withdrawal of 
the French troops from Rome. 

Lord Palmerston replied to Lord John Rus- 
sell, and threw out some stinging allusions to 
Lord John’s recent course of conduct. With re- 
ference to his (Russell’s) remarks on the man- 
agement of the war, and the terms on which peace 
should be secured, he (Palmerston) reminded 
him that the objects of the war were wider than 
the mere protection of Turkey, and therefore 
Turkey could not decide as to the terms of 
peace. The protection of Turkey was means 
to an end; but behind that protection was the 
greater question of repressing the grasping 
ambition of Russia. And he was glad to say 
that a perfect unanimity on these points exists 
between the Cabinets of France and England; 
it might be said the two nations had but one 
Cabinet, of which half the members sat in Paris 
and half in London. As regards the condi- 
tion of Italy it was a subject difficult to deal 
with; the number of Austrian troops in Italy 
had not been increased, and there is no indica- 
tion that the policy of Austria has changed 
toward the Allies. hether Austria will ata 
future time take the field with the Allies, may 
depend on circumstances, but he (Palmerston) 
was satisfied she would never take the field 
inst them. The occupation of Rome by 
the French had at least produced order, and 
supposing the foreign troops to be withdrawn, 
the transition from bad government to good 
is by no means easy. No opportunity would 
be lost to consider the subject on the part of 
England, and he thought he might say the 
same of France. The subject was then dropped. 


FRANCE. 


Vitcace Burnep.—A conflagration at 
ville, California, recently destroyed the whole 
of that flourishing town. The inhabitants 
were at the last accounts living in canvass 
tents, preparatory to re-erecting their houses. 


Deata or THe Wipow or Jopce Srory.— 
Mrs. Sarah Waldo, widow of the late Judge 
Joseph Story, died at her residence in Boston, 
on the 22d ult., of debility, at the age of 71 

ears. Mrs. Story was a lady of great excel- 
ence of character and of varied accomplish- 
ments. She has left a large circle of friends 
to mourn her loss. She was a daughter of 
Mr. William Wetmore. 


Suppen Restoration to Sicat.—A lette 
from James City county, Virginia, says tha 
Mrs. Martha Richardson several years ago had 
a paralytic stroke, which caused the total 
blindness of the left eye. Last summer she 
was prostrated with lightning, and upon re- 
covering, found her sight entirely restored. 
The occurrence suggests to the writer the pro- 
bable efficiency of electricity in case of blind- 
ness. 


Seconp Crop or Cuerrres.—Mr. L. W. Fox 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, has a cherry tree 
which is producing a second crop this season. 


Fasnions at Newrort.—Owing to the new 
style of dressing which the ladies have adopted, 
each lady requires about ten square feet while 
standing, al & pruportionate increase while 
walking. 


Sratve or Jerrerson.—On Tuesday, 20tk 
ult. the colossal statue of Thomas Jeffersor 
was elevated to its temporary pedestal, on the 
lower pediment of the capitol steps at Rich 
mond, Virginia, when the covering was re 
moved, and the public gratified with a sight o’ 
the work. It stands in beautiful contrast witl 
the statue of Patrick Henry, also at the en 
trance of the capitol. Jefferson is representec 
wrapped in a cloak, with his head slightly bent 
as if in deep thought, and holding in his left 
hand, folded across his breast, a scroll, in- 
scribed “‘ 1776.” 


Deata Sprinc.—A late California 
mentions the discovery of a spring in El 
rado county in that State, whose waters flow 
from a of arsenic. The mineral deposit 
is thirty feet thick, and crops out of the sur- 
face of the earth. Veins in it abound with 
gold, and specimens of this auriferous ore 

ave been shown to the editor of the Placer- 
ville American. The name of “ Death Spring” 
has been given to the stream. The existence 
of it is supposed to account for the mortality 
among the gold miners at the early period of 
the California epidemic. 


American Institute Fatr.—The Fair of the 
American Institute will be opened on the 3d 
of October next, at the Crystal Palace, New 
York. The managers are making most exten- 
sive preparations to have the coming Fair ex- 
cel any gg the kind ever before given in 
that city. They cordially invite mechanics 
throughout every quarter of the Union to con- 
tend for the prizes. The sum of $500 has 
been set aside to be distributed in premiums 
for the productions of apprentices and minors. 


Tae American Association oF ScigncE.— 
This body closed its proceedings at Providence, 
Rhode Island, on Wednesday, 22d ult., by a 
public dinner. Toasts were given and speeches 
were made by Professor Pierce of Cambridge, 
Professor W. B. Rogers of Boston, Dr. Way- 
land, Dr. Torrey of New York, the President 
of the Association, and others. This anniver- 
sary is said to have been one of the most in- 
teresting ever held by the Association. The 
papers read have been of the highest order 
and value, regarded as contributions to science. 
The next anniversary will be held at Albany, 
New York. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM BUROPE. 


The steamer North Star brings London 
papers to the 12th of August. 

‘he Paris correspondent of the London 
Times states that Austria has just made spon- 
taneous advances of more friendly relations 
towards the Western Powers. Lord Palmer- 
ston, in Parliament, conveyed a similar mean- 


trian friends 
The Pope has excommunicated the King and 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


the Forei 
diately 


was ex 
13th; the Queen would not prorogue the 


in person. 
News, General Markham; who is in his 47th 


ndia, will succeed General Simpson in the 
command of the British forces in the Crimea 


Sir Colin Campbell’s appointment would b 
more popular, The Queen was desirous to nomi 


Great preparations were making at Paris to 
receive Guete Victoria. The Empress is again 
declared to have hopes of an heir. A con- 
spiracy has been discovered involving some 
prominent Legitimists, who are said to have 
attempted to negotiate with Prince Gorchakoff, 
the Russian Minister at Vienna. The sum 
total of the subscriptions to the French loan is 
now ascertained. The Monifcur states that it 
is 3,652,591,985 franes. Paris is full of stran- 
gers, but the prices of apartments are so high, 
that many talk of spending the winter in Italy. 


SPAIN, 


It is announced that Spain has joined the 
Allies, and will furnish a contingent force of 
25,000 men, under the command of General 
Prim. In return, it is thought that France 
and England will guarantee a Spanish loan. 
This alliance, it is conjectured, is pee 
more than a convenient pretext under whic 
England is to enlist a foreign legion in Spain. 
The proposal to raise twenty-five thousand 
Spanish troops, to be paid by England, must 
be submitted to the Cortes for final Fg 
and there is strong doubt whether they will 
agree to it. The intrigues of the Court of 
Rome, as well as of the Carlists, against the 
calm and liberal sway of Espartero are still 
active, but without yielding any immediate 
signs of success. From some documents re- 
cently found on one of the Carlists chiefs, it ap- 
pears that Russia has been thwarted in a re- 
cent attempt to aid a new outbreak which 
might operate as a diversion against the Wes- 
tern Powers. 


PORTUGAL. 


Advices from Madeira give an unsatisfactory 
account of the condition of the Islands. The 
vines are completely withered, and there is no 
oher culture on which to rely for the means 
oisubsistence. 


ITALY. 


The recent anti-convent and immaculate 
caception measures in Spain, Switzerland, 
ad Piedmont, have constrained Pope Pius to 
pt forth “the Apostolic severity.” His Sar- 
dhiian Majesty and his Ministers are formally 
d:lared tou have incurred “the greater excom- 
mnication, and the other ecclesiastical cen- 
sres and penalties inflicted by the Sacred 
<nons, the Apostolic Constitutions, the Gene- 
31 Councils, and above all, the Holy Council 
‘Trent.’ <A hint, however, from France and 
ngland, sustaining the trio of incorrigibles, 
ill render harmless the thunders of the Vati- 
wn. A telegraphic despatch states that the 
mperor Napoleon has made an energetic de- 
and that the Pope shall reform and secular- 
» his government, with the view of remedy- 
ig the present state of disorganization in the 
tritories of the Church. Two congregations 
hd been held and decided to refuse the re- 
aest. An awful explosion at Naples occurred 
ithe Castel Nuovo, where percussion caps are 
wade, on the 20th July. The entire buildin 
w blown up, and it is said that at least 2 
ons have been buried in the debris. Fear- 

ir that another revolution had broken out, 
tl soldiers rushed to arms, whilst the inhabi- 
tets, imagining that an earthqnake had hap- 
pred, ran about in a frantic condition. The 
widows of the palace were broken, and there 
we grave shakings of the head whether this 
vs not a grand conspiracy to ape awe the 
ral family. Notwithstanding all official as- 
stions to the contrary, the Austrian army of 
Ily is being considerably increased. There 
# 44,000 men in Lombardy, and more than 
tit number in the Venitian ee The 
rruits who were under drill have been incor 
pated in the regiments of Italy, which have 
tis been increased by one-third. For some 
dys past a great number of passports for 
lance have been refused. A seizure of arms 
as effected on the 28th July, at Rocco, on the 
ast of La Spezzia, by the police of Genoa, it 
ving been ascertained that a fresh invasion 
frefugees was contemplated. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


ing, but the = are slow to believe in Aus- 
ips 


Ministers of Sardinia, on account of the recent 
confiscations of Church property, and has had 


a sh correspondence with Zavala, the Span- 
ish Minister ot Foreign Affairs, upon the same 
subject. 


On the 9th of August, the Queen received 
Legion at Shornecliffe, and imme- 
rward 1000 men of the German 
regiment were ordered to the seat of war. Par- 
to close on Monday, the 
ouses 
According to the London Daily 


— and a brave and enterprising officer of 


yeneral Pelissier, in the latest tele hic 
depatch from Sebastopol, reported to his Gov- 
eriment the stereotyped fact that he had 
nohing of interest to communicate. There 
apear to have been no sorties, and the expla- 
naion of the long continued pause seems to be 
thé both sides are concentrating every energy 
oa final struggle. The Russians commence 
anightfall a violent discharge of missiles, and 
kep it up till morning, killing and wounding 
© anaverage a hundred mena night. They 
an at random, of course, and will burn a 
rrel of powder to disable a single gun. The 
ota in front of the Malakoff tower are 
wanced so near the Russian lines that the 
onon almost touch. It must cost an enor- 
nus sacrifice of life to the two parties to 
rintain themselves in such contiguity, and 
1 can scarcely fail soon to hear of a bloody 
tion, ending either in the capture,of the 
Malakoff and Redan, or in a more decided re- 
Ise of the Allies than even that of June 18. 
\is said that General Pelissier was waiting 
oty for August 15, the anniversary of Napo- 
len, to Suletahe the final onslaught upon 
th place. The Russians on their part have 
stengthened immensely the defences in the 
rer of the menaced forts, at the same time 
tht they have received a portion at least of 
th powerful reinforcements long since an- 
nanced as on the way to the Crimea. It is 


Georgetown, Kentucky, to Miss Annie, daughter 


posed they must soon undertake offensive 
ome tions oa the line of the Tchernaya and 

laklava. Indeed the Turkish and Sardinian 
troops quartered in that direction have already 
been once or twice alarmed by what was sup- 

to be the approach of the foe. 

From the Baltic, the last statements were 
that the expectation of an attack being intend- 
ed on Revel had proved erroneous, and that the 
fleet had moved from before that place to as- 
semble in front of Helsingfors, which was 
forthwith to be bombarded, after the arrival of 
two additional ships, which were daily expect- 
ed. Helsingfors being considered the strong- 
est port in Russia, with the exception of Cron- 
stadt and Sebastopol, this announcement was 
calculated to awaken intense interest. 

The absence of stirring advices from Asia is 
just as complete as from other It was 
ately rumoured that the Turkish garrison at 
Kars had been in imminent danger from the 
large Russian army which bad sat down before 
it, but that the Russian general had been sud- 
denly obliged to withdraw, owing to his pre- 
sence being required to repel a demonstration 
on the part of Schamyl! against Tiflis. This 
would have been a repetition of what occurred 
last year, but it has been contradicted, and ac- 
cording to the accounts now received, the Rus- 
sians and Turks were in their old positions. 
Omar Pasha tired, it is said, of his inactive 
command in the Crimea, has received permis- 
sion to proceed to Asia, and with undivided 
authority to carry out operations in that re- 
ap The winter, however, is now too near 
or any important movements there this sea- 
son. 


GERMANY. 


The design attributed to England, of estab 
lishing a great fortress at Heligoland, begins 
to inapire considerable alarm in Germany. 
From this point, it is said, England will be 
enabled to watch the German Confederation, 
and to close the Elbe and the Weser at her 


pleasure. 
EGYPT. 

Advices, dated Alexandria, the 28th July no- 
tify that the revolted Bedouins have at length 
submitted to the authority of the Viceroy, who 
had returned to Alexandria. 


PERSIA. 


Statements have reached England to the 
effect that the Persian government have sup- 


sion, 
TRIPOLI. 


Letters from Tripoli of the 26th July, state 
that the remnants of the Turkish troops had 
returned there without theirarms. The Arabs 
remain masters of all the country except the 
capital, which had sent to demand the protec- 
tion of the allies of the Sultan. The English 
Consul-General at Tunis is dead. 


POLAND. 


The “ Czar” of Cracow states that prepara- 
tions for the new levy in Poland are carried 
on with great activity, the standard of height 
is lowered, and it is very difficult to obtain ex- 
emptions. This is the fifth levy in that coun- 
try within two years. 


CHINA. 


By the arrival at San Francisco of the 
barque Louisiana, from Hongkong, we learn 
that the price of rice in China had fallen some 
sixty cents per picul. It was expected the new 
crop would be in the market in a few days. 
There was much suffering among the poorer 
classes of Hongkong and vicinity. Thousands 
were dying of starvation. Many parents were 
selling their children at from 35 to $10 each 
for boys of five to ten years of age, in order to 
procure food for themselves and to have less 
mouths to feed. The pirates still continue 
formidable in numbers and daring in adven- 
ture, committing many depredations, both on 
the eastern and western coasts, among native 
junks and fishermen. Two piratical junks 
attempted to board the clipper barque George 
E. Webster, near Pedro Blanco, on her passage 
from Hongkong to Amoy, in the latter part of 
April, but were repulsed. Piracies are of 
every day occurrence about the entrances of 
Hongkong, near Maco, Cumsingmoon, and on 
the river below Whampoa. 


THE SOCIETY ISLANDS. 


By dates from the Society Islands to the 
11th of June, we learn that the old paralyzed 
King Tammatoa was lately driven from his 
throne by a fiery fishbone armed warrior named 
Tamarra, a sort of eloquent Kossuth, whose 


his late partizans that they sent a delegation to 
the exiled monarch, and restored him, with 
the aid of a few Americans and Englishmen. 
The native population of the Island were being 
decimated through disease and dissipation, 
both introduced by foreign immigration. 


FROM MEXICO. 


Abdication of Santa Anna.—Advices from 
Vera Cruz to July 22d have been received at 
New Orleans. Santa Anna left the city of 
Mexico on the 9th, under an escort of 2500 
men, and upon his arrival at Perote, signed 
his abdication of the Presidency. On the l7th 
he embarked at Vera Cruz, but for what 
is not stated. Destructive riots followed the 


sulting in the burning of many buildings, and 
the loss of many lives. A fight occurred at 
Vera Cruz between two revolted battalions 
and a regiment faithful to Santa Anna, in 
which the former were beaten and driven to 
the mountains with the loss of fifteen or twenty 
killed. Order had been restored. General 
Carre has been appointed Provisional Presi- 
dent, and ineral La Vega Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army. According toa Havana 
correspondent of the New York Herald, the 
British brig of war Daring was waiting at 
Vera Cruz, on the 5th of August, to take on 
board the fugitive dictator Santa Anna. He 
was expected to reach Havana by the British 
mail steamer Wye, but did not. 


MARRIED 


On the 2st inst., by the Rev. James H. Cuth- 
bert, Mr. W. Cowrer Inouis of South Carolina, to 
Miss Cagottne, daughter of the late Josern Keyser 
of Philadeiphia. 

On the 14th ult., by the Rev. J. L. Vallandigham, 
Mr. Spencer Rowe of Baltimore, Maryland, to 
Miss Lypra G. Spaincer of Newcastle county, Del- 
aware. Andon the 23d July, Mr. Witttam Reep to 
Emity Futon, both of Cecil county, Mery- 
and. 

At Frankfort, Kentucky, on the 7th ult., by the 
Rev. Mr. Safford, Rev. Henry E. Tuomas of 


of Colonel Hopees of Frankfort. 


On the 19th ult., by the Rev. Samuel F. Colt, Mr. 
Anprew E. Menarpr to Miss Many L. Morcan. 
And on the 2ist ult., Mr. Geonce H. Morcawn to 
Miss Aametta E. Coo.Baven, all of Wysox, Penn- 
sylvania. 

On Thursday evening, the 23d ult., by the Rev. 
A. Gulick, ALExXanpeR Maraxte to Mary Dv- 
— both of West Hurley, Ulster county, New 

ork. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Newark, New Jersey, on the 7th ult., of] 
JOSEPH MAGIE OGDEN, youngest 
child of the late Rev. THOMAS COCHRAN, aged 
nine years. The remains were taken to New Provi- 
dence for interment. 


Died, on the 2!st ult., at Oxford, Warren county, 
New Jersey, Miss ELLEN M. BARTON, in the 
38th year of her age. In the decease of this esti- 
mable lady, the Church and the community have 
lost a valued member, and it falis to the lot of few 
in life to be more extensively esteemed. Although 
her connection with the Church was comparatively 
recent, she gave abundant evidence by her efforts 
to promote the cause of the Redeemer, that her life 
was consecrated to his service. She hath done 
what she could, and her life was hid with Christ in 
God.—Communicated. 


Died, on Wednesday 8th ult., at Ashmore Station, 
Coles county, Iilinvis, Mrs. LOUISA, consort of 
JOHN HOGUE, aged 21 years. The subject of thie 
notice was the daughter of Rev. Joseph Adams, 
who was, some years since, stated supply of the 
Presbyterian church in Charleston, Illinois. Mrs. 
Hogue was a member of the Presbyterian Church, 
and, as we have reason to believe, a pious 
and devoted Christian. She was early trained 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
and i# gone to reap the promised reward. She 
was cut down, like a tender flower, in the bloom 
of life. She was called to part with a loved 
husband, and affectionate though absent parents, a 
few months after her marriage. She spoke of her 
departure with sorrowing for an affectionate and 
surviving companion, but spoke in submissive 
terms of angels that awaited her dissolution to con- 
vey her spirit home. May God grant to the absent 
parents and bereaved husband strengthening grace 
and a submissive spirit! R. M. 


Died, on the 13th ult., at his residence at St. 
Georges, Delaware, in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age, the Rev. JAMES C. HOW, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian congregation in that place. He was born 
in the city of Burlington, New Jersey, and was li- 
censed to preach the gospel by the Presbytery ot 
Philadelphia m the year 1826. His first settlement 
as & minister of the gospel, was in Springfield, New 
York; from which he removed in 1830, and ac- 
cepted a call to the congregation of St. Georges, 
Delaware, with which he remained to hie death, a 

riod of about twenty five years. At the time of 

is settlement, this congregation, and others in its 
neighbourhood, were in a weak condition, and in- 
deed throughout the lower part of Delaware, the in- 
terests of religion were in a declining state. A 
happy change has since taken place, effected in a 
large degree through his instrumentality. He de- 
voted himself to the ministry with great energy and 


excesses when in power so utterly disgusted | sleep her features retained a heavenly expression, 


| labours by maki h 
ng them effectual to the produci 
of extensive and powerful revivals of reli Sees Ths 
con tion of St. Georges grew in numbers, in 
strength, and in spirituality, and a few years since 
erected @ new and handsome house of worship. 
Soon after his removal to Delaware, he visited and 
— among the Presbyterian churches in the 
ower part of that State, and, with some of his 
Te ministerial brethren, held protracted 
meetings. These efforts Were greatly blessed, and 
in them Mr. How took « prominent and chief part. 
The churches were areused. the people of God 
were quickened to new zeal and activity, and man 
were hopefully converted. Throughout his whole 
ministry he was a sealous, faithful, and devoted 
preacher of the gospel, and God crowned his la- 
bours with eminent success. Many whe we doubt 
not are now in heaven, and many others still on 
earth, and ornaments and blessings to the Church, 
own him as their spiritual father. He took a warm 
interest in the College at Newark, of which he was 
a trustee, and for which he collected a large amount 
of funds. In his theological views the held fast to 
the doctrines taught in the Westminster Confession 
of Faith and Catechisms, and wae sincerely attached 
to the Presbyterian form of Church government. 
His preaching was eminently evangelical, and often 
very powerful and affecting. Descended from the 
Huguenots of France on the side of his maternal 
ancestors, who fled from Rochelle to this country 
at the time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
in the year 1685, he firmly maintained the same gos- 
pel truths as were held by those illustrious confee- 
sors of Christ. At the same time he was kind and 
liberal to other evangelical denominations, and loved 
all who love the Lord Jesus. By his uniformly, cor- 
rect, and Christian demeanor, he won the esteem 
and confidence of his brethren in the ministry, and 
the strong attachment of the people of St. Georges. 
The mutual love and esteem which existed between 
him and the people of his charge; the many kind 
and delicate attentions which they showed to him 
and his family, and their sympathy with him in sea- 
sons of his sickness and afflictions, were most ex- 
emplary and highly honourable to them and to him. 
He died of a disease of the heart; and though hie 
death was attended with distressing bodily anguish, 
it was eminently tranquil, for he died strong in faith 
and ‘* in the grace that is in Christ Jesus.” In the 
last letter that he wrote to his brother a short time 
before his death, speaking of a temporary relief 
from a severe attack of his disease, he said, “1 ex- 
pect, in one of these attacks, to pass suddenly to 
my eternal rest. Iam happy to assure you that the 
consolations of that pans 4 have so often recom- 
mended to others, are now, in this time of need, 
mine; and that precious Saviour, in whom I have 
persuaded so many to trust, is now near and very 
precious. He is all my hope and desire, my right- 
eousness and strength. Through his grace I trust 
we shall soon meet all our dear friends and kindred 


pressed the public schools for Protestants formed | 
in that country, and that Russian influence had | 
instigated this most unwarrantable suppres- , 


who have gone before to praise the Lamb who 
bought us with his blood.”” His mind was strong 
and clear to the last. A short time before he died, 
he addressed his heavenly Father in the words of 
the Psalmist, ‘‘ Into thine hand I commit my spirit ; 
thou hast redeemed me, O®Lord God of truth.” He 
afterwards repeated the line, ‘* Jesus, lover of my 
soul ;”? and, addressing a Christian relative by his 
side, said to her, ** These are sweet words.” A 
few minutes after he sunk, calm, serene, and peace- 
ful, in death. 8. B. H. 
Died, of paralysis, in Philadelphia, on the 12th 
ult., Mr. JOHN WATSON, late of Trenton, New 
Jersey, in the 62d year of his age. He lingered 
eleven months after his first attack, deprived of the 
use of speech, and of his limbs aleo for the most 
part, before a second attack terminated his earthly 
career. Mr. Watson was a fine specimen of a hap- 
py Christian gentleman, adorning the gospel of God 
is Saviour in all things. His amiable deportment, 
strict integrity, and general excellence of character, 


' won the love and esteem of all who knew him. In 


| the Redeemer’s kingdom, and adornin 


his death, the Second Presbyterian Church in Tren- 
ton has lost a faithful member, an efficient ruling 
elder and trustee, and a most zealous and devoted 
superintendent of the Sabbath-school. His seat in 
the sanctuary, his place in the evening lecture and 
prayer-meeting, he was never absent from without 
a valid excuse. Whoever attended at any time upon 
any of these means of grace, expected as a matter 
of course to find him there, even if all others were 
absent. An entire community, as well as the 
church in which he was so abundantly useful, join 
his bereaved widow and afflicted children in mourn- 
ing his loss, but at the same time thankful that he 
has left behind so good and bright an example. 
**Mark the perfect man,and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace!’ 

Died, at Sparta, New York, July 25th, in the 79th 
year of her age, Mrs. ANNA McNAIR, relict of 
Mr. William D. McNair, who for many years was 
a much esteemed ruling elder of the Presbyte- 
rian church in that place. His venerated con- 
sort, Mrs. A. McNair, survived her husband about 
eight years, devotedly attached to the interests of 
her Chris- 


tian profession by an eminently holy life. She was 


| a native of England, and spent her early years in 


her native place in Cumberland, near to Keswick, 
amid the celebrated lakes and beautiful scenes of 


_ that well-known and romantic region. Having emi- 


grated to this country, she became a member of the 
Presbyterian Church a short time before her mar- 
riage; and for upwards of fifty years she had walked 
humbly, faithfully, and irreproachably with her 
God. She was a highly esteemed member of the 
Christian family, eminent in good works, with a 
heart full of love to God and her fellow creatures, 
and a countenance on which those who have known 
her long’ st do not remember to have ever seen a 
frown. Even after death had closed her eyes in gentle 


which called forth the remark from one who had 
known her for upwards of fifty years, “* There she 
lies, lovely in death, that was never known to have 
spoken toa human being without a sweet smile on 
her lips.” Her death-bed scene, as might be ex- 
pected, was so holy and tranquil, that none who 
witnessed it could he!p exclaiming: ‘* Let me die 
the death of the righteous.’’ As she had lived, so 
she died—strong in faith; trusting in her Saviour, 
rejoicing in the near prospect of beholding his glory. 


| She had admirably trained her family in the fear of 


God, and had the joy of seeing them all! in fellow- 
ship with the Church of their parents, and one of 
them an office-bearer in the same seat his father 


_ had so honourably filled. She died without a mur- 


zeal, and the blessing of God attended hia faith fal | 


; | mur, earnestly desiring to go hence, assured of soon 
ace | 
/ world, and o! being for ever with the Lord. To the 
departure of the Dictator from the capital, re- | 


beholding the entrancing sight of the heavenly 


last moment her soul was calm, her vision bright, 
her reason clear. Her power of utterance failed 
her a short time before her dissolution; but she 
loved to hear of the city whose streets are paved 
with the purest gold, and of the tree of life, whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations. Among 
her last words she testified that her Saviour was 
with her in the dark valley, and that his presence 
made the darkness bright. N. 8. 


NOTICES. 


MINISTERIAL PRAYER ME ETING.—The 
Ministerial Prayer-meeting will be resumed in the 
large room of the Board of Publication, Philadel- 
phia, on Monday morning next, 3d iost., at ten 
o’clock. Joun 

E. P. Roceas, 


ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
—Divine service will be held in the Church on Arch 
street above Tenth, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) 2d inst., and on every Sabbath hereafter, un- 
til further notice. Morning service at half-past ten 
o’clock. Evening service at eight o’clock. Ser- 
vices conducted by the pastor, the Rev. Charles 
Wadsworth. 


WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHU RCH.—The services in the Lecture-room of 
the West Arch street Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
deiphia, (Rev. Johan Miller, pastor) will be resumed 
on to-morrow (Sabbath), the 2d inst., at half-past 
ag o’clock, A. M., and at half-past seven o’clock, 

. M. 


CANAL STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
NEW YORK.—Divine service will be resumed to- 
morrow (Sabbath) morning, 2d inst., at half-past ten 


o’clock; afternoon at half-past three o’clock. Ser- - 


vices by the Rev. James K. Campbell. 


WESTMINSTER CHURCH, NEW YORK.—The 
Rev. Dr. Wiggins of Patterson, New Jersey, will 
preach in Westminster Church, Twenty-second 
street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues, New 
York, to-morrow, (Sabbath,) at half-past ten o’cluck 
in the morning, and at four o’clock in the afternoon. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The Treasurer of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church acknowledges the receipt, through the Rev. 
N. Murray, D. D., of two hundred dollars, contri- 
buted by Dr. John McQuesten of Hamilton, Canada 
West, to constitute Rev. Robert Irvine, Rev. David 
Neglis, and Mrs. Elizabeth McQuesten, Honorary 
Members of the Board. 

Mission Rooms, New York. 

PRESBYTERY OF WASHINGTON.—The Pres- 
bytery of Washington will meet at Upper-Ten-Mile, 
on the first Tuesday (3d day) of October next, at 11 
o’clock, A. M. Cyaus Dickson, Stated Clerk. , 


PRESBYTERY OF WINCHESTER.—The Pres- 
bytery of Winchester will meet in Salem on Wed- 
nesday, the 6th day of September, at three o’clock, 
P. M. J. R. Grauam, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF MOHAWK.—The Presby- 
tery of Mohawk will hold its semi-annual meeting 
in Durhamville, on Tuesday, 4th of September, at 
2 o’clock, P. M. C. R. Grecory, Stated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF LONG ISLAND. — The 
Presbytery of Long Island will hold its next stated 
meeting in the Presbyterian church of Sag Harbour, 
Long Island, on Tuesday, September Iith, at I! 
o’clock, A.M. The opening sermon will be preach- 
ed by the Rev. Gaylord L. More, D. D. Sessional 
records will be examined, and the churches will be 
expected to meet the assessment made at the last 
meeting of Presbytery, in behalf of the church at 
Speonk. J.J. A. Monean, Stated Clerk, 


LUZERNE PRESBYTERY.—The Presbytery of 
Luzerne wil! meet at Sybertsville, in Conyngham, 
on the 3d Tuesday in September, at 7 P. M. 

KR, Wessrer, Stated Clerk. 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 
oe No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—ly 


A TEACHER WANTS A SITUATION.—A Lady, 

of several years experience in teaching, wishes 
an engagement as Assistant in a Female Seminary, 
(one under Old-school Presbyterian influence pre 
ferred), or in a private family. Would like to take 
charge of a Parochial school. The best of refer- 
ences given on application. Address 

TEACHER, Peekskill, New York. 


sep 
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HE CHRISTIAN LIFE.— 
T vee The Christian Life, 


Individual. 
$1.25. By Peter Bayne, A.M. 


A View of the Seri 


ure Revelations Concerni 
a Future State. By ~~ 


ichard Whately, D.D. 75 cts. 


Christ our Theme and Glory ; being the! 
Address delivered by Rev. We. 8. meh, 
as Professor in the al Seminary at Alie- 
15 cents. 


Ella; or, Turning over a New Leaf. By Walter 
Aimwell. 63 cents, 

The Hidden Path. By Marion Harland, author 
of ** Alone.” $1.25. 
Dangers and Duties of Men of Business. By Rev. 
BE. P. Rogers, D. D. 15 ects. 

Iilustrated Family Christian Almanac for 1856. 
Price six cents per copy, or 60 cts. per dosen. 

For sale | 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 


T ACADEMY.—The Winter Session 
of thie old and well-known lostitution will 
commence on the let of November. The buildings 
are new, large, and commodious, with a view to 
the comfort, health, and convenience of the in- 
mates. The Catalogue for the past year numbers 
150 students. Our location is in the country eight 
miles from the Miftlin, and siz miles from the Per- 
rysville Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Ia 
point of healthfulness, beautiful scenery opportu- 
nities for quiet study, and freedom from tempta- 
tions to idleness, vice, and dissipation, it has more 
than ordinary claims. The course of stady com- 
— all that ie requisite as a thorough preparation 
r business, or for the higher classes in our best 
colleges. Our aim is to surround the young, as far 
as practicable, with the influences and restrictions _ 
of a well-regulated Christian home, as well as to 
prepare them for the solemn realities of life; and 
we wish it distinctly understood that we desire no 
oung man’s presence here, who is not willing to 
ome the subject of a mild but firm diseipline of 
mind, manners, and morals. Pious young men, and 
those having the ministry in view, are especially 
invited to examine the advantages here offered. 
Teans—855 per Session of five months, payable 
quarterly strictly in advance. Light, fuel, and sta- 
tionary, extra. No deduction for lost time, except 
in cases of protracted sickness. 
For Catalogues, &c., address, post-paid, 
J. H. SHUMAKER. Principal, 
; Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 


oo SITUATION AS TEACHER.—A 
young Lady, qualified to give instruction ia 
the various branches of an English education, aud 
also in the Latin language, desires a situation either 
as Assistant in a Female Seminary, or Teacher ina 
private family. Satisfactory references will be 
given. Address A. 
sep 1—tf Newark, Delaware. 


Pa SCHOOL BOOKS.—LINDSAY & 
BLAKISTON, No. 25 South Sixth street, above 
Chestnut, Philadelphia, publish the following valu- 
able School Books, to which they ask the attention 
of teachers and others interested in the cause of ed- 
ucation. 
RUSSELL’S SCHOOL HISTORIES, 

The series consists of 

1. The History of the United States. 

2. The History of England, including Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. 

3. The History of France. 

4. The History of Greece and Rome, including 
_. outline of the History of Judea, Egypt, and Car- 

age. 

Willement’s Catechism of Familiar Things, and 
the events which led to their discovery and improve- 
ment; with a short explanation of some of the prin- 
cipal phenomena. For the use of schools and pri- 
vate families. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 50 cents. 

My Little Geography, for primary schools and for 
beginners. By Mrs. L.C. Tuthill. With numerous 
illustrations. 16mo. Price 19 cents, 

Mosaique Francaise; ou Choix de Sujets Anec- 
dotiques. Historiques, Litteraires et Scientifiques, 
Tires Pour la Pinpart d’Auteurs Modernes. Par Tf. 
Seron, Professor de Langue et de Literature Fran- 
caises a Philadelphia, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 75 
cents. 

Esop’s Fables in French—A new edition, con- 
taining a French and English Dictionary of all the 
words contained in the work, &c. 1 vol. 18mo. 
Price 38 cents. sep I—tf 


a HEMANS INSTITUTE.—This Seminary is 
designed for the thorough education of young 
ladies in the English, Latin, and French languages 
and literature; in Mathematics, Science, and ap- 
ropriate accomplishments. Two or four pupils can 
eve a home and unusual advantages in the family 
of the Principal. The next Term will begin on 

Wednesiay, September 5th Apply to 
Rev. JAMES |. HELM, A. M. 
No. 333 North Seventh street, Philadelphia. 

sep 


LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT 
OF BOOKS—Great and small, in plain and 
fancy bindings, but all cheap, useful, and of good 
moral and religious tendency, published by the 

American Sunday School Union, 316 Chestnut Street, 

Philadelphia, and for sale at their Depositories. 
They are all prepared on the catholic principle of 

the Institution, and while they shun the light, ficti- 

tious, and puerile characteristics of a large portion 

of the juvenile literature of the day, they al! incul- 

cate moral or religious duties with so much point, 

simplicity, and plainness, that they may be safel 

used by parents, teachers, and friends for the gui 

ance and instruction of all our children and youth. 
OFFICERS AND AGENTS. 

President.—Hon. John McLean, Cincinnati, Obio. 

Treasurer.—Herman Cope, No. 316 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Frederick W. Porter, 316 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Editor of the Society’s Publications.—Frederick A. 
Packard, 316 Chestnat street, Philadelphia. 

Secretary Missionary Department.—Rev. J. W. Dul- 
les, 316 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Secretary of Student Missionary Service. — Rev. 
William E. Boardman. 

District Secretary for Pennsylvania and vicinity.— 
Rev. R. B. Westbrook, 316 Chestnut street, Phi- 
ladelphia. 

DEPOSITORIES. 
Philadelphia Depository, 316 Chestnut street. 
New York, G. 8. Scofield, 147 Nassau street. 
Boston, Henry Hoyt, 9 Cornhill. 
Louisville, Kentucky, W. H. Bulkley, 103 Fourth 
street 


St. Louis, Missouri, A. W. Corey, 80 Chestnat 
street. 
Rochester, New York, C. T. Cherry, 66 State st. 
Charleston, South Carolina, William N. Hughes. 
Chicago, Rev. L. P. Crawford, 511 La Salle street. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, George Crosby, 41 West Fou 
street. 
sep 


EACHER WANT ED.—Wanted, a Classical 
Teacher, to take charge of the Lower West 
Nottingham Academy, Maryland. This Institution, 
established by the late Dr. Magraw, is located in 
Cecil county, Maryland, surrounded by a pleasant 
neighbourhood, and within five miles of the town of 
Port Deposit, from which there is daily communi- 
cation to the cities of Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
The Schoo! receives a yearly appropriation of five 
hundred dollars from the State, and, with other ad- 
vantages, offers every prospect of success to a man 
of talent and energy. 

The Trustees will meet at the Academy on the 
22d of September, to elect a Principal. Applica- 
tion may be made by letter to me at Port Deposit, 
Maryland, or to the Trustees on thatday. By order 
of the Board. J. SQUIER, Secretary, 

sep 1—3t Lower West Nottingham. 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, NORRIS- 

TOWN, PENNSYLVANIA.—The Winter Ses- 

sion of this Institution will commence on Tuesday, 

the 30th of October. The course of instruction em- 

braces all the branches of a thorough English and 
polite education. 

Terms—Board and tuition in lish branches, 
per session of five months, $70. Chemistry, with 
experiments, $2.50. Lessons on Piano, or Guitar, 
with use of instrument, $20 to $25; lessons on 
Harp, with use of instrument, $40. Vocal Music 
in Class, $2. Drawing or Flower Painting, $10 to 
$12.50. Painting in Oi), $20. The Ancient or Mod- 
ern Languages, each, $10. Washing per dozen, 
36 cents. The session bills to be paid $40 in ad- 
vance, and the remainder before the pupil ie re- 
moved. 


Circulars containing particulars, may be obtained 
by addressing 
J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 


sep 1—9t* 
EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL— 
Mount Holly, New Jersey—Rev. Samuer 
Miter, A. M., » assisted by an ample 
number of well qealified teachers. to 
prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any basi- 
ness of life; with careful attention to health and 
physical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral and religious instruction. 

Parce—$250 per annum. New pupils are re- 
ceived at any time, paying from the date of entrance 
only. The fret term of the next school-year com- 
mences, Providence permitting, September 
For a Prospectus, with full particulars, address the 
Principal. Early application should be made. 7 

sep 1—tf 


UMMER STREET INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADiES.—Mrs. Patron will re-open ber School 

on Monday, September 3d, at No. 17 Summer 
street, Philadelphia. sep 1—3t* 


0 PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT.—The 
Great Book of the Year ! . 

From the Editors of the Post.—We 
think we may safely pronounce this to be the most 
thorough and valuable work on the Empire of Ras 
sia that has yet appeared in the lish language. 

From the Editor of the Phaloaepal American 
Courier.—Truly a valuable work great book 
of the day. 

Send for one copy and try it among — friends. 
Work for all, and work that pays in selling, in was 

on 


blisher. 
No. 181 New 
Send for one copy. Single copies 
on Russia,” (the most elegant and useful 
volume of the year), carefully envelo im stout 
paper, and forwarded at our risk and expense to 
any post office, on the receipt of the retail price, 
Three’ Dollars. Early application ie necessary to 
secure the most beautiful and perfect copies. 
X07” Persons wishing to act as Agents, and de 
safe business, can send for a imea volame 
a well-boanod subscription book (price of both $3.24, 
sent free of postage), and obtain from one to two 
hundred subscribers, to be delivered at « 
time to be agreed on, say in thirty or forty daye fom 
sep I—It 


THE (PRESBYTERIAN, 
qT | tion, but at or cornér of stre tion’ virtaally dissolved. A sort of Committee 
“Tt he knows centre of the street be. | Howard Association, and such 
r 2 as much to the foot to bers of the Board of Health and City Councils | 
Ong he as remain in town. The butchers continue at | 
od yor or Lom } Triage had as much right to | 
As! this wppreevhing civic bien, 
A Voice from the Pious Dead of the Medical Pro- 
7 ow’ the-ehs r, wil or Memoire of Eminent Physicians, By 
~ ~ ~ | | 
and ew Lore | | 
NO opposition: is an- | 
se PR \CHING.—Duying the | 
pont nervices have bees held sb | 
a 
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Rihard Ball of Kingsdown, | 
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| 
Scotch, 287 Welsh, &o. The total number a | 
of the Seandinavian mission is said to have | 
been 533, of whom 409 were Danes, 71 , — | 
: Swedes, and 53 Norwegians. 
THE. est Mine.—The Eselschacht 
mineat i now inac- | 
cessible, is said:to haye been deeper than : 
. any other mine, being no less than 4778 
| feet leas than the height of Vesuvius, and 
eight times greater than height of | | 
pyramid of Cheops, ot,.the cathedral o 
4 —« The base of the salt works at Russian Empire, and other popular pictorial books. 
: Mindina, in Prussia, is 2231 feet deep, and Terms, Catalogues, and Canvassing Circulars, for- 
of an opinion delivered by Mr. Jus- | 
tice Coleridge, on the pglish Bench, the 
action having been instituted by widow 
to billed tp Lang the loas of her hus- 
| band, | run over by an omni- : 
bus, the Judge remarked, that when pass- 
wa ing along’'s street, the side pavements were | 
their opportunity—to use due care snd cau- 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


that the exerted 
by hice hie 


i 


adapted to jast ‘that class of 

uld be likely fo be led away 

mysticiems of Fitche and the 

school of which he is the head. With a 

band he lays hold of the great philosophical 

ptinciples which underlie Pantheism and kindred 
vageries, end Sampson-like prostrates their temple. 

In the exposition of Christianity as the basis of 

social and individual life, he uses as illustrations 

Howard, Wilberforce, Foster, Chalmers, and others, 
of whose characters he gives « powerful and inter- 
esting analysis: 
Revirws. By Al- 

bert Barnes.» New York, 1855, Ivison and Phin- 

meys 2 vols, pp. 372, 368. 

Mr. Berses has collected in these volumes eighteen 
Poe préduétions of his pen, most of which origi- 

ly appeared in the Biblical Repository, Christian 

Spectator, and New Englander. They inclade bis 

introductory essay.on Butler's Analogy, his replies 

to Onderdonk, and the article on the Posi- 
tien of the Evangelical Party in the Episcopul 

Cha-ch, which on its first publication caused no |it- 

tle sensation among Low-church Episcopalians. 

Most of the articles contain views to which we are 

not disposed to take exception, presented in a lucid 

and terse style, which renders them very readable. | 

We regret to see that the imputation of Adam’s sin 
is not permitted to.escape the hand thet has so often 
been raised against it, and that the author still seems 
disposed to cling to his sacient horror of the theolo- 
gy and teachings of the past. 

Os Tsmrpration Mortirication oF Sin 18 

Betizvers. By the Rev. John Owen, D. D. 

With a portrait. Philadelphia, Presbyterian Board 

of Publication. 12mo, pp. 306. 

_ We are glad to see that our Board of Publication 
has added this most excellent treatise of the great 
Owen to its catalogue. Notwithstanding his some- 
what quaint style and minute divisions may not be 
altogether pleasing to the popolar taste of the present 
day, devout minds cannot but find edification from 
such teachings. It is a volume rich in experimental 
truth. The author searches the heart with rigid 
scrutiny, pointing out its weak points end sources of 
temptation, and with great fidelity and earnestness 
sets forth the means of overcoming temptation, and 
the incentives thereto. In conducting his under- 
taking, he pursued the best method, by taking as a 
study not only the ways and walkings of others, but 
the “outward providences and dispensations where- 
with he had himself been exercised, and the inward 
trials that had attended them.” 

Hisrory or Tax Mission ov THe Unitev Basrn- 
nex’s. Cuvrcea to the Negroes in the Island of 
Jamaica, from the year 1754 to 1854. By J. H. 

Backner. London, 1854, Longman, Brown & 

Co. 12mo, pp. 175. For sale at the Moravian 

- Bookstore, 241 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

The residence of the author in Jamaica for fifteen 

ears as a missionary, gave him ample opportunities 

for furnishing the most reliable information as to the 
state of things there, and the labours for the spiritual 
interests of the class of whom he chiefly writes. 

Whatever pertains to Moravian Missions is regarded 
with interest by all evangelical Christians, and much 
of what is contained in this volume will be found 
worthy of attention. We are much gratified to see 
what our brethren have been doing for the cause of 
Christ, and of the coloured race in this field. 

1s is the title of the 
admirable and instructive discourse of the Rev. Dr. 
Hodge, delivered before the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, which sppeared in the columns of the Pres- 
byterian some months since, and which is now pub- 
lished in a very neat form by the Board of Publica- 
tion. We hope it may be widely circulated. ~ 


Proficiency at West Point. 


_ We recently heard, from the lips of one 
of the Board of Visitors at West Point, a 
fact which illustrates the remarkable profi- 
ciency of the pupils of the institution, not 
only in their studies but in the practical 
part of military duty. The annual examin- 
ation this year lasted for seventeen days, 

nd it is customary at the close of each day 
for the students to give a practical illustra- 
tion of the science upon which they have 
been examined. Thus, when the examina- 
tion of the day was upon gunnery, there 
would be practice with the guns at the close ; 
military movements would be illustrated by 
the cadets acting as a corps, and the art of 
horsemanship would be practically exempli- 
fied by exercises in the riding-school, Kc. 
On one day there had been an examination 
in engineering and road building, and the 
Board .of Visitors were invited to proceed to 
the river at half-past five in the afternoon to 
Witness a practical illustration of the exam- 

ination. At the word of command, the 

eadets proceeded to construct a bridge from 

timbers prepared for the kg and in 

twenty-four minutes, a bridge one hundred 
and fifty feet long, extending into the Hud- 
gon, and resting on pontoons where the 
water was deep, had been put together, and 
made passable for artillery and troops. The 
cadets were then required to take up the 
bridge. The bridge was taken up, and the 
various timbers of which it was composed, 
piled up in an orderly manner, so as to be 
ready to be put up again, in an equally 
short space of time. This was accomplished 
in exactly nine minutes! Upon inquiry, it 
was ascertained that the bridge used upon this 
occasion, was the one which was in the train 
of General Scott, in his celebrated march to 
the city of Mexico. 
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- & Convention of Jews. 


The annexed is a copy of a printed circu- 
lar now being circulated among the Jews :— 

Hebrew— Salam al Israel. 
“Pranslation— Peace with Israel. 
“IW tos;NaME OF THE JEHOVAH, THE 
OneGop or Israth, AND IN THE NAME 
or Isrart's Hoty Re iaion, the Minis- 
ters, Rabbis, and delegates of the Israelitish 
co tions are respectfully invited to as- 

mble in a conference, to take place the 

h October next, 5616, A. M., in the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio, to deliberate on 
the following points: 
~ 4. On the Union of American Israelites. 
, 2. Ona plan to organize a regular per- 
manent Synod or Sanhedrim of Rabbis. 

8. On a plan for religious and scholastic 
education of Hebrew youth. 
~ 4. On any other proposition that may 
be brought forward in the conference. 
"By ‘érder of the Provisionary Sanhedrim 
of American Rabbis. - . 
**Phis will be the first assemblage of the 
kind that has ever taken place in the United 
States. The Jews now form a large popu- 
lation, who worship according to rituals 
established in Spain and Portugal, Poland 
aiid Germany. These forms are of ancient 
date, and are clogged with ceremonies and 
repetitions which are repulsive to many en- 
lightened Jews of the present day in Europe 
and America. There have been several 

pagogues established in different cities in 
this country, which introduced 
tH theit fotths of worship rituals peculiar to 
each synagogue. These reformers, not how- 
ever, reformers:a8 to doctrine, but merely 
as manner of worship, to have 
Gad'bo fixed rule of action. This was occa- 
aioned by the want of. concert, which 
could not be had imany way except by 
or Cotiferente, 
dt proposed, Conference in Cleveland, 
we wnderstend, intends by its pros s to 
Minkug America, which means 
form..of jorship. peculiar to the United 
Btates, differing iu material. 

“that “now practised in Europe, but 
by. the majority,of. Jews in this 
oouatry. the move- 

at i8* participated ind bythe Jewish 
a. that the hew 


ty has numerous adherents, though yet 


in the minority as to numbers. 


‘O carry me back to my childhood’s home, 

» Where the oceaa surges roar, 

‘Where its billows dash on a rock-bound coast, 

And moan for ever more. 

I’m pining away in stranger's land, 

Beneath a stranger's eye; 

O carry me home, 0 carry me home, 
.. 


I sigh in vain for my native hills, 
Their sweet and balmy air, 
Would waft away from my youthful brow 
Each trace ef gloomy care. 
I sigh to the air of home, 
To gaze on ite starry sky; 
O carry me home, O carry me home, 
O carry me home to die. 


I long to see my mother again, 
And hear her sweetly say, 
“Come weary dove, here’s thy home, 
Then fold thy wing and stay.” 
’'T would ease my pain to hear her voice, 
When death had darkened my eye; 
O carry me home, Oearry me bome, 
O carry me home to die. 


Then let me rest in a peaceful grave, 
Beside the lov’d and dead, 
For the quiet earth is the only place 
To rest my weary head. 
I would sleep sweetly if you buried me there, 
Beneath my country’s sky; 
O carry me home, O carry me home, 
O carry me home to die. 


The Physeian. 


Here is a tribute, well-deserved, to a pro- 
fession to which society owes a vast debt: 
‘No class of men in the regular discharge 
of duty incur danger more frequently than 
the honest physician. There is no type of 
malignant maladies with which he fails to 
become acquainted; no hospital so crowded 
with contagion, that he dares not walk freely 
through its wards. His vocation is amon 
the sick and dying; he is the familiar frien 
of those who are sinking under infectuous 
disease; and he never shrinks from the hor- 
ror of observing it under all its aspects. He 
must do so with equanimity; as he inhales 
the paisoned atmosphere, he must coolly re- 
flect on the medicines which may mitigate 
the sufferings that he cannot remedy. Nay, 
after death has ensued, he must search with 
the dissecting knife for the hidden cause, if 
so by multiplying bis own perils he may 
discover some alleviation for the afflictions 
of others. And why is this? Because the 
apres is indifferent to death? Because 

e is steeled and hardened against the fear 
of it? Because he despises or pretends to 
despise it? By no means. It is his especial 
business to value life; to cherish the least 
spark of animated existence. And the habit 
of caring for the lives of his fellow-men is 
far from leading him to an habitual indiffer- 
ence to his own. The physician shuns every 
danger but such as the glory of his profes- 
sion commands him to defy.” 


England and the United States. 


The London Morning Advertiser, in no- 
ticing the dinner given by Mr. Peabody, 
the American banker, on the Fourth of 
July, remarks : 

“Contemplate England, groaning with 
taxation and struggling in a sanguinary 
war: with her trade deranged, her popu- 
lace discontented, her government the cor- 
rupt machine of an oligarch, and her reve- 
nues squandered for she knows not what— 
and contrast her with America—the Ame- 
rica that British Cabinet Ministers treat 
with so much indifference, whose statesmen 
are cultivating the arts of peace, and whose 
commerce is gathering a golden harvest to 
the nation. She it is that stands boldly 
forward in her civfl greatness; she it is 
that presents a striking contrast to the 
military despotisms of Europe; she it is 
that—with her two thousand miles of un- 
guarded coast, her unwalled cities, her 
meager navy—combines within herself the 
elements necessary to a _ military na- 
tion. Peace reigns at her fireside; her 
throne is not in mourning. Her legislators 
are devising means to relieve an overflowing 
treasury, her trade is vigorous, her people 
are increasing beyond comparison in wealth ; 
her government is at least cheap and useful. 
Would that we could say the same! Eng- 
land spends her blood and treasure in fight- 
ing the battles of unthankful neighbours. 
America fights only her own battles—she 
fights them quick and well. 


The Inquisition as it is. 


They say that the Inquisition was an af- 
fair of the sixteenth century; that its fires 
are cold; its racks and screws are rusted; 
and that it would be just as impossible to 
bring back the Inquisition as to bring back 
the centuries in which it flourished. That 
is fine talking; and there are simpletons 
who believe it. But look at Rome. What 
is the Government of the Papal States, but 
just the Government of the Inquisition? 

here are midnight apprehensions, secret 
trials, familiars, torture by flogging, by 
loading with irons, and other yet more re- 
fined modes of cruelty, in short, all the 
machinery of the holy office. The canon 
law, whose full blessing Italy now enjoys, 
is the Inquisition; for wherever the one 
comes, there the other will follow it. 

Let me describe the secresy and terror with 
which apprehensions are made at Rome. 
The forms of the Inquisition are closely fol- 
lowed herein. The deed is one of darkness, 
and the darkest hours of the twenty-four, 
namely, from twelve till two of the morn- 
ing, are taken for its perpetration. At 
| midnight half a dozen sbirri proceed to the 
house of the unhapyy man marked out for 
arrest. Two take their place at the door, 
two at the windows, and two at the back 
door, to makeall sure. They knock gently 
at the door. If it is opened, well; if not, 
they knock a second time. [If still it is not 
opened, it is driven in by force. The sbirri 
rush in; they seize the man; they d 
him from his bed; there is no time for part- 
ing adieus with his family; they hurry him 
through the streets to prison. That very 
night, or the next, his trial is proceeded 
with—that is, when it is intended that 
there shall be further proceedings; for many, 
as we have said, are imprisoned for bong 
months without either accusation or trial! 
But what a mockery is the trial! The 
prisoner is never confronted with his ac- 
cuser, or with the impeaching witnesses. 
He is allowed no opportunity of disproving 
the charge; sometimes he is not even in- 
formed what that charge is. He has no 
means of defending his life. He has, no 
doubt, an advocate to defend him; but the 
advocate is always nominated by the court, 
and is usually taken from the partisans of 
the Government; and nothing would as- 
tonish him more than that he should suc- 
ceed in bringing off his prisoner. And 
even when he honestly wishes to serve him, 
what’ can he do? He has no exculpatory 
witnesses; he has no time to expiscate facts ; 
the evidence for the prosecution is handed 
to him in court, and he can make only such 
observations as occur at the moment, know- 
ing all the while that the prisoner’s fate is 
already determined on. Sometimes the pri- 
soner, I was told, is not even uced in 
court, but remains in his cell while his 
liberty and his life are hanging in the bal- 
ance. At day-break his prison door opens, 
and the gaoler enters, holding in his hand a 
little slip of paper. Ah! well does the 

i Hel what thatis. He snatches it 

tily from the gaoler’s hands, hurries with 
it to his grated window, through which the 
day is eo. it up with tremblin 
hands, is his doom. He is banish 
it may be, or he is sentenced to the galleys ; 
or, more wretched still, he is doomed to the 


scaffold. Unhappy man! ’twas but last eve 


that he laid bim down in the midst of his | 


little ones, not dreaming of the black cloud 
that hung above his dwelling; and now by 
next dawn he is in the Pope’s dungeon, 
parted from all he loves, most probably for 
ever, and within a few hours of the galleys 
or the scaffold.— Wylie’s “Pilgrimage from 
the Alps to the Tiber.” 


The Fool’s Death. 


A Mr. Rogelton recently died in London, 
who, in ten years, literally ate up a for- 
tune of $750,000. This singular person 
traversed all Europe for the sake of gratify- 
ing his appetite. In 1849, he actually se- 
duced the cook of Prince Potemkin, in 
Russia, from his service. He had agents in 
China, Mexico, and Canada, to supply him 
with the rarest delicacies. A single dish 
sometimes cost him $220. A rival of 
Apicius, but wiser than the Roman, he 
waited until all bis patrimony was con- 
sumed before he quitted life. On the 
15th of April, nothing was left him but a 
solitary guinea, a shirt, and battered hat. 
He bought a wood-cock with the guinea, 
which he had served up in the highest style 
of the culinary art. He gave himself two 
hours of rest for an easy digestion, and then 
jumped into the Thames from Westminster 
brid ge. 


Be Careful of Small Things. 


Irving, in his Life of Washington, dwells 
on the particularity with which the great 
hero attended to the minutest affairs. The 
Father of his country, as his correspondence 
and account-books show, was “careful of 
small things’ as well as of great, not dis- 
daining to scrutinize the most petty ex- 
pense of his household; and this even while 
acting as chief magistrate of the first repub- 
Vic in the world. In private circles in this 
city, tradition preserves numerous anecdotes 
of this characteristic, which if necessary, we 
could quote. 

The example of Washington, in this re- 
spect, might teach an instructive lesson to 
those who scorn what they call “ petty” de- 
tails. There are thousands of such individ- 
uals in every community. We all know 
more or less of them. Yet no man ever 
made a fortune, or rose to greatness in an 
department, without being ‘‘ careful of small 
things.” As the beach is composed of 

rains of sand, as the ocean is made up of 
, ones of water, so the millionaire is the ag- 
gregation of single ventures, often inconsid- 
erable in amount. Every eminent merchant 
from Girard and Astor down, has been noted 
for his attention to details. Few distin- 
guished lawyers have ever practised in the 
courts who have not been remarkable for a 
similiar characteristic. It was one of the 
most striking peculiarities of the first N s+ 
leon’s mind. The most petty details of his 
household expenses, the most trivial facts 
relating to his troops, were, in his opinion, 
as worthy of his attention as the tactic of a 
battle, the plan of a campaign, or the revul- 
sion of a code. Demosthenes, the world’s 
unrivalled orator, was as anxious about his 
gestures or intonation, as about the texture 
of his argument or its garniture of words. 
Before such great examples, and in the very 
highest walks of intellect, how contemptible 
the conduct of the small minds who despise 
small things. —Philad’a Ledger. 


National Meteorology. 


Lieutenant Maury, whose services to 
commerce in ascertaining the winds and 
currents of the ocean have been so valuable, 
makes a proposal in the American Farmer, 
that a system of observations be established 
ov land with a view to agricultural matters, 
similar to that which he established on the 
sea with a view to navigation. He sug- 
gests that the Surgeon General of the Army, 
who now collates, discusses, and publishes 
all the meteorological observations made at 
the military posts, should issue a circular 
to the farmers and agriculturists throughout 
the country, asking them to make certain 
specified meteorological observations, with 
particular instruments, at stated times of the 
day, and forward regularly accounts thereof 
to the office in Washington, in return for 
which all the publications issued from that 
office should be sent to the observers. On 
an average, ten observers for each State 
would be sufficient. What is wanted in 
such a system is uniformity. In case it 
should be thought irrelevant to the business 
of the Surgeon General’s office, it might be 
made a branch of the Agricultural bureau 
of the Patent Office, and in either case the 
nucleus is already in existence. By means 
of a well digested system of observations, 
natural laws regulating climates might be 
ascertained, the approach of storms known, 


Chinese Funerals, 


M. Hue, in his entertaining work on the 
Chinese, says that at a funeral, the men 
and women assemble in separate apart- 
ments, and until the time comes at which 
it is settled they shall grieve, they smoke, 
drink, laugh, and gossip with such an air of 
careless enjoyment, that a stranger would 
suppose they were the most contented and 
happiest people in the world. But when 
the nearest relation informs the men that 
the hour has arrived, their conversation 
ceases, their faces become lugubrious, they 
surround the coffin, and the lamentations 
begin. The most pathetic speeches are ad- 
dressed to the dead; every one speaks his 
own sorrowful monologue, interrupted by 
sobs and groans, and sprinkled with a pro- 
fusion of genuine tears. But at a given 
signal the whole scene abruptly chan 
again, the tears are dried up, the perfor- 
mers do not even stop to finish a sob or a 
groan, but they take their pipes, and lo! 
then again are these incomparable Chinese 
laughing, gossiping, and drinking tea. The 
part of the women is, if possible, played 
with still greater perfection. Their grief 
has such an appearance of sincerity, their 
sighs are so agonizing, their tears so abun- 
dant, their voices so broken with sobs, that 
notwithstanding the certainty that the whole 
affair is a purely fictitious representation, 
wt beholder can hardly help being affected 

y it. 


How they Regard the Birds in 
Japan. 

The Bridgewater Gazette says: “A gen- 
tleman who was connected with Commodore 
Perry’s Expedition, informs us that in Ja- 
pan the birds are regarded as sacred, and 
never under any pretence are they permit- 
ted to bedestroyed. During the stay of the 
Expedition at Japan, a number of officers 
started on a gunning excursion. No sooner 
did the people observe the cruel slaughter of 
their favourites, than a number of them 
waited upon the Commodore, and remon- 
strated against the conduct of officers. 
There was no more bird-shooting in Ja 
by American officers after that; and when 
the treaty between the two countries was 
concluded, one express condition of it was, 
that the birds should always be protected. 
What a commentary on the inhuman prac- 
tice of our shooting gentry, who are as 
eager in the pursuit of a tom-tit as of an 
eagle, and indiscriminately shoot everything 
in the form of a bird, which has the misfor- 
tune to come within reach of their murder- 
ous wea 

‘The same gentleman states that on the 
top of the tombstones in Japan, a small 
cavity or trough is chiselled, which the 

riests every morning fill with fresh water 
for the use of the birds. Enlightened Ame- 
rica should imitate these beautiful customs 
of the barbarous Japanese, if not by provi- 
ding fresh water for the feathered war 
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at least by protecting them from those who 
so ruthlessly destroy them. Unless some- 
thing is done, and t fei nay our ingecti- 
vorous birds will be wholly exterminated, 
and then farewell to fruit growing.” 

SraTe AGRICULTURAL Fatrs.—The fol- 
lowing list shows the times and places of 
holding the Agricultural Fairs of the differ- 
ent States, so far as they have been appoint- 
ed :—Connecticut, at Hartford, October 9 
to 12; Alabama, at Montgomery, October 
23 to 26; Canada East, at Sherbroke, Sep- 
tember 11 to 14; Canada West, at Coburg, 
October 9 to 12; East Tennessee, October 
23 to 25; Georgia, at Atlanta, September 
10 to 18; Illinois, at Chicago, second week 
in October; Indiana, at Indianapolis, Oc- 
tober 17 to 19; Kentucky, at Paris, Sep- 
tember 25 to 28; Maryland, at Baltimore, 
last week in October; Michigan, at Detroit, 
October 2 to5; New Hampshire, September 
12 to 14; New Jersey, at Camden, Septem- 
ber 19 to 21; New York, at Elmira, Octo- 
ber 2 to 5; North Carolina, October 16 to 
19; Ohio, at Columbus, September 18 to 
21; Pennsylvania, September 25 to 28; 
Tennessee, at Nashville, first week in Qcto- 
ber; Vermont, at Rutland, September J1 to 
13; Virginia, at Richmond, October ® to 
November 2; Western Virginia, at Waeel- 
ing Island, September 26 to 28; Philidel- 

hia Society for Promoting Agricultur, at 
Riosoes September 12 to 14. 


Tue Ossect or PLovenine.—The ob- 
ject of ploughing is not fully understood 
and considered by the majority of thosewho 
perform the work; if it were, it would be 
more faithfully done. It is not alone to kill 
the weeds and grass, nor even to farnish a 
seed-bed of fresh-turned soil for planting or 
sowing—nor anything which looks merel 
to the inversion of the ae consti- 
tutes loughing. Large ploughs turn- 
ing a shallow furrow, a large 
day’s work—but the work is —s 
accomplished, when the true object of 
ploughing is considered. The chief value 
of ploughing is the preparation it gives the 
soil for producing vegetation—for giving to 
the plants sown or planted, the elements of 
growth and fruitfulness. It should tho- 
roughly pulverize and loosen the texture of 
the soil, and admit a free circulation of air 
and moisture, which, by chemical action, 
disintegrates or breaks down the stony and 
mineral portions of the same, so that they 
may be more readily dissolved and taken up 
by the roots. In a soil thus ploughed—thus 
prepared for yielding its support to vegeta- 
ble life—plants can appropriate from far 
and near, the nutriment needed for their 
growth. It is dissolved and ready for their 
use—not hidden in unbroken clods or slum- 
bering in an undisturbed subsoil—but awaits 
their acting in a friable and penetrable state, 
where every hungry rootlet sent out to 
gather nourishment for its parent plant, 
may find and appropriate it. It is truly 
wonderful how full of roots the soil of a 
cornfield becomes, and if that soil is fine 
and deep, the deeper and closer together 
will the fibres permeate and intersect it. 
This is true of all other crops, and while the 
leaves and fruit depend so intimately on the 
vigour and extent of these roots, these facts 
should always be taken into consideration 
among the objects of ploughing. Fineness 


THE CHILD AND THE BIRD. 


“ My little bird, how canst thou sit 
And sing amidst so many thorns? 
Let me but hold upon thee get, 
My love with honour thee adorns. 
Thou art at present little worth, 
Five farthings none will give for thee, 
But prithee, little bird, come forth, 
Thou of more value art to me. 


“Tis true it is sunshine to-day, 
To-morrow birds will have a storm: 
My pretty one, come thou away, 
My bosom, then, shall keep thee warm. 
Thou subject art to cold o’nights, 
When darkness is thy covering; 
At day thy danger’s great by kites; 
How canst thou, then, sit there and sing? 


“Thy food is scarce and scanty too, 
Thy present state I pity do, 
Come, I’ll provide thee better meat, 
I’ll feed thee with white bread and milk, 
And sugar-plums, if them thou crave; 
I’ll cover thee with finest silk, 
That from the cold I may thee save. 
’Tis worms and trash that thou dost eat. 


“ My father’s palace shall be thine, 
Yea, in it thou shalt sit and sing; 
My little bird, if thou’lt be mine, 
The whole year round shall be thy spring. 
I’ll teach thee all the notes at court, 
Unthought-of music thou shalt play, 
And all that hither do resort 
Shall praise thee for it every day. 


“Tl keep thee safe from cat and cur, 
No manner o’harm shall come to thee; 
Yea, I will be thy succorer, 
My bosom shall thy cabin be.” 
But lo, behold, the bird is gone! 
These charmings would not make her yield, 
The child’s left at the bush alone, 
‘The bird flies yonder o’er the field. 


The child of Christ the emblem is; 
the bird to sinners I compare; 
Th thorns are like those sins of theirs, 
Vhich do surround them every where. 
He songs, her food, her sunshine day, 
4re emblems of those foolish toys 
Whch to destruction lead the way— 
‘he fruit of worldly, empty joys. 


Thearguments this child doth choose 
T\ draw to him a bird thus wild, 
Shors Christ familiar speech doth use, 

Ti make the sinner reconciled. 
che vird, in that she takes her wing 
Tc speed her from him after all, 
Shows us vain man loves any thing 
Much better than the heavenly call. 


A BAD HABIT. 

“Q, mother, I am tired to death!” said Jane 
Mills, as she threw herself into a chair, on her 
return from school. 

“Tired to death!” repeated her mother 
slowly. 

“Yes, mother, I am; almost, I mean,” she 
added. 

“No, my daughter, not even almost,” said 
Mrs. Mills. 

“Well, at any rate,” continued Jane, “I 
woull not walk from here to school again to- 
day ‘or any thing in the world!” 

“), yes you would, my dear,” said her mo- 
ther, gently. 


and depth of soil are requisite in order to 
receive the full benefit of the manures ap- 
plied. It is not fertilizing food in its grude 
state which assists vegetation—it must 
first become intimately mixed with or 1 
fact a part of the soil. Barn-yard manure 
especially, seems of little worth, while form- 
ing visible layers between the clods of 
half-ploughed soil—it is if dry and coarse 
rather shunned than sought by the roo 
sent out to forage for suitable food. If 
well prepared soil has any strength or virtue, 
it will yield it readily; and poor land in 
good tilth is often more productive than bet- 
ter soils less perfectly prepared. The in- 
fluences of air and moisture have freedom 
to work, and they are no sluggards in gath 
ering means to support the wants of vegeta- 
tion. 


A Great Farm In Onto.—The farm of 
General Worthington, near Chillicothe, con- 
tains seven or eight hundred acres of the 
best land in the garden of Ohio, well sup- 
plied with the purest water, and adorned 
with magnificent groves of forest trees. 
Fruit of the choicest kind, and of every 
variety, is to be found in the spacious or 
chards. Figs from the land of Smyrna 
frijoles from the plains of Mexico, and 
from Japan, flourish in his gardens. 
large stone mansion, built for durability. 
comfort, and convenience, by his ancestor. 
Governor Worthington, stands upon the 
bluff, from the top of which may be seen al’ 
up and down the winding Scioto. On the 
east, at the foot of the hill, is a lake, ¢on- 
structed by the General, containing about 
fifteen acres, stocked with fishes. A large 
ice-house, built upon the verge of the lak, 
holds enough to supply the wants of te 


“No, mother, Iam sure I would not; I am 
ceriain nothing would tempt me.” 

“But Iam nearly certain you could be in- 
duced to go without any urging,” answered her 
mother. 

“Well, mother, try me, and see if any thing 
could make me willing to go.” 

“ Suppose,” said Mrs. Mills, “I should offer 
to take you to the panorama this afternoon? 
I expect to visit it.” 

“Do you, mother?” said Jane, with great 
animation. ‘May I go? You promised to 
take me when you went.” 

“T intended to have done so,” replied her 
mother; “but the place where it is exhibited 
is a very long way beyond your school.” 

“T am quite rested now, dear mother!” said 
Jane. “I would not fail of going for all the 
world! Why do you smile, mother?” 

“To think what an inconsistent little daugh- 
ter I have.” 

“What do you mean by inconsistent, mo- 
ther ?” 

“Why, when a little girl says, one minute, 
that she would not walk a particular distance 
for any thing in the world,’ and in the next 
minute says, ‘she would not fail’ of walking 
still further ‘for all the world,’ she not only 
talks inconsistently, but foolishly. It is a very 
bad habit to use such expressions. 

“Yesterday, when you came home from 
school, you said you were almost frightened 
yut of your life, and when I inquired as to the 
sause of your alarm, you replied that you had 
net as many as a thousand cross dogs on your 
way home from school. Now, my daughter, I 
wish you to break yourself of this bad habit, 
When you are tired, or hungry, or frightened, 
ase the simple words that express your mean- 


people of Chilicothe during the hot seaso. 
At a convenient distance from the waters f 
this beautiful lake, the milk of fifty shct 
horned Dirhams is kept, from the sale f 
which alone, the past year, the Genel 
realized $4000. 


CoppER PRESERVING VESSELS.—Copp 
vessels are very objectionable, and the 
use, in some instances, is even attended wit 
considerable danger. From the ascertaine 
effects of acids, Doctor Hassall was led t 
suspect that copper might be detected i 
almost all preserves; and his anticipatio 
was realized. The result of actual examin: 
tion, however, far exceeded expectation 
since it proved that preserves made in co] 
per vessels, not only almost invariably cor 
tain copper, but that the metal is ofte 
present in very considerable quantities, su 
ficient to tint the ash ofa deep pink, and 1 
cause the solution of the ash, when treatd 
with ammonia, to become of a decided, an 
sometimes of a deep blue colour. “Te 
disclosures now made,’ says Dr. Hassa, 
“afford convincing proof how improper ai 
even dangerous it is to make preserves, as 
commonly done even by ordinary hou- 
keepers, in copper saucepans. The vesse 
emploped for this purpose should consist f 
earthenware, or, if metalic, should be lini ' 
with enamel.” 


Cream Savuce.—Put two yolks of eg 
in the bottom of a stew-pan, with the jup 
of a lemon, a quarter of a tea-spoonful f 
salt, a little white pepper, and some fre: 
butter. Put it on a moderate fire, and st 
it till the butter is melted and thickene 
with the eggs. [‘l'ake care that it does n 
become too at if so, the eggs will curdle 
Then add half a pint of melted butter; iti 
together over the fire without permitting i: 
to boil; pass it through a tammy into anotier 
stew-pan; when wanted, stir it over thefire 
until hot. This sauce may baserved wth 
any boiled fish. 


SALTING CATTLE.—Salt your cattle cten 
after turning them to grass. The chnge 
from dry feed to green, succulent mater, 
demands this. Ashes mixed with salt shald 
be given to sheep—charcoal and saltto 
swine. 


Best Way To Smoke Hams.—In srk- 
ing hams the smoke emanating from ¢n 
a a is the best, and will invariably 
you sweet ham. Many use pine. ti 
gives to the meatan acrid taste—and shild 
never be used. 


BuckwHeat.—Mr. Cornelius Low, ex 
Somerville, New Jersey, has a field of buk 
wheat which has been paws only ne 
month, and is now over three feet in heiAt, 
making an average growth, after deducing 
a few days for its sprouting of almot a 
foot per week. A compost, consistin; of 
148 pounds of no, 150 pounds of jas- 
ter, and one and a half bushels of ases, 
thoroughly mixed together, was spread ver 


ing. For instance, you may be tired, or ex- 
ceedingly tired; or you may be alarmed, or 
frightened, or terrified. 

“From this time let your lips speak the thing 
you mean. The Bible says, ‘Let your yea be 


soever is more than these, cometh of evil.’ Will 
you try to remember what I have been saying, 
and strive to correct this fault, my dear child?” 
said Mrs. Mills. 

“Yes, dear mother,” replied Jane; for I 
know it is wrong, and I feel ashamed and sorry 
for it.” 

“Well, my dear,” added her mother, “im- 
prove! And now you may get ready to go with 
me to see the panorama.”— Teacher’s Offering. 


DON’T SPEAK SO CROSS! 


“ Don’t speak so cross,” said one little boy 
yesterday in the streets to another. ‘ Don’t 
speak so cross, there’s no use in it.” We hap- 
pened to be passing at the time, and hearing 
the injunction, or rather exhortation, for it was 
uttered in a hortatory manner, we set the juve- 
nile speaker down as an embryo philosopher. 
In sooth, touching the point involved in the 
boyish difficulty which made occasion for the 
remarks, he might properly be considered at 
maturity. What more could Solomon have 
said on the occasion? True, he has put it on 
record that ‘a soft answer turneth away 
wrath,’—and this being taken as true, and 
every body knows it to be so—it is evidence in 
favour of the superiority of kindness over that 
of wrath. But our young street philosopher 
said pretty much the same thing substantially, 
when he said, “ Don’t speak so cross—there’s 
no use in it.” On the contrary, it invariably 
does much harm. Is a man angry? it in- 
flames his ire still more, and confirms in his 
enmity bim who by a kind word and a gentle 
and pleasing demeanour might be converted 
into a friend. It is in fact an addition of fuel 
to the flame already kindled. And what do 
you gain by it? Nothing desirable, certainly, 
aot. discord, strife, contention, hatred, ma- 
lice, and all uncharitableness, be desirable. 
The boy spoke the “ words of truth and sober- 
ness,” when he said, “ Don’t speak so cross— 
there’s no use in it.” 


ELLS ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 

ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
y on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
ells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their “* Rotating Yoke,’’ 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 


apply for Circular to 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap 28—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


LLIAM HENRY MOORE—Generar For, 

wisnine 533 Arch street! 

West of Broad, North side, Ph ia.— Persona. 

attention paid to all business entrusted to my care. 

4ll articles appertaining to the above business con- 

‘tantly on hand, and furnished at the shortest pos- 
tible notice, at moderate prices. 


the field before sowing. 


may 19—ly WM. HENRY MOORE, 


| tory testimonials of requisite qualifications will be 
D 


yea, and your nay nay;’ and adds, that ‘what- given. Address zn. C. SMIT 


EW BOOKS! NEW BOOKS !—What ie Pree Rosetann FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- EVERLY INSTITUTE—Beverly, New 


Why am Ia Presbyterian? 18mo, 50 cents. 

Why emia 

Minetes of the General Assembly of the Presby- 

terian Church for 1855. Svo, paper, 50 cents; post- 
5 ts. 

“Cane of the Council of Trent. From the French 

of L. F. Bungener, author of ‘Priest and Huguenot.” 


Memoir of Rev. Sydney Smith. By his daughter, 
Lady Holland, with a selection from his Letters. 
Edited by Mrs. Austin. 2 vols. 12mo. $2. 

Miscellaneous Essays and Reviews. By Albert 
Barnes. @ vols. 12mo. $2. 

The Six Days of Creation ; in a Series of Familiar 
Letters from a Father to hie Children. By W. G. 
Rhind. $1. 

Harpers’ Picture Books for the Nursery. Learn- 
ing to Talk. Copiously illustrated. 50 cents. 

She Faithful Promiser. 20 cents. 

Maud and other Poems. By Alfred Tennyson, 
° For sale by 
WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
aug 25—3t 


PRESBYTERIAN HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 

—A collection of Favourite Psalms and Hymns, 
and good, old, familiar Tunes, designed for Congre- 
gational Singing in Public Worship, and for Social 
Meetings. Just published by E. Darrow & Bro- 
THER, Rochester, New York, Church Music, with 
selections for the ordinary occasions of Public and 
Social Worship, from the Psalms and Hymns of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 


ica. 
Thies work is so arranged that it can be used to 

advantage, either alone by itself, or in connection 

with the General Assembly’s Hymn Book. Single 

copies for examination, will be sent, post-paid, to 

any address within 3000 miles, on the receipt of 36 

cents in postage stamps 
Price by the dozen, 
aug 18—4t 


ATEST PUBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBY- 

4 TERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 

I. The Christian Ministry not a Priesthood: A 
Sermon preached at the opening of the sessions 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, im Nashville, Tennessee, on Thursday, 
May 17, 1855, by the Rev. H. A. Boardman, 
D. D., the Moderator of the previous Assembly. 
Published by order of the Assembly. 18mo, pp. 84. 
Price 15 cents. 

Il. What is Presbyterianism? An Address deliver- 
ed before the Presbyterian Historical Society at their 
anniversary meeting in Philadelphia, on Tuesday 
evening, May 1, 1855. By the Rev. Charles Hodge, 
D. 1Smo, pp. 80. Price 15 cents. 

III. The Gospel and Epistles of John: pp. 168. 
64mo. Price 20 cents, gilt; with Prefaces and 
Chronology—a very neat and desirable little pocket 
manual, 

IV On Temptation and the Mortification of Sin 
in Believers: By the Rev. John Owen, D.D., 12mo, 
pp. 306, with a portrait. Price 60 cents. With 
pre notices by the Rev. W. H. Gould of Edin- 

urgh. These valuable works have long been out 
of print in this country. 

V. The Shorter Catechism with Scripture Proofs, 
translated into German for the Board. Price 5 cts, 

A copy of any of the above works will be sent by 
mail, free of postage, for the prices named. 

TERMS OF SALE. 
The former cash terms having been found incon- 
enient to calculate, the Board have fixed upon the 
following : 

On all purchases amounting to $12 or upwards, 
for which the cash is paid when the books are or- 
dered, a discount of 25 per cent. shall be allowed. 

On sums less than $12 no discount is allowed, 
except to booksellers, ministers, and theological 
students of any denomination, who are entitled toa 
discount of 20 per cent. 

Large amounts are entitled to 20 per ccat. dis- 
count, and six months’ credit on approved security. 
When any part of a credit bill is paid before matu- 
rity, a further discount on the net amount, at the 
rate of ore per cent. a month is allowed for the un- 
expired time. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
aug 25—3t 


IST No. 2 OF CHOICE, RARE, AND VALU- 
ABLE BOOKS.—Poli Synopsis Criticorum ; 
5 vols., folio, only $15. Lightfoot’s Works, trans- 
lated; 2 vols., folio, $15. Trommius’ Concordance 
to the Septuagint; 2 vols., $10. Caryl on the book 
of Job; 12 vols., 4to., $15. Turretini Opera Om- 
nia; 4 vols., old 4to., $8. Critici Sacra; 10 vols., 
folio, $35. Calvin ou the New Testament, Latin, 
4 vols., $8. Rosenmuller Scholia in Novum Testa- 
mentum, 5 vols., $5. Kunoil on the Gospel and 
Acts, 4 vols., $4. Pengel’s Gnomen Testamentum, 
2 vols., $5. 

Also, for sale, at very low prices, the valuable 
publications of Messrs. T. & T. Clarke of Edinburgh, 
comprising the valuable works of Hengstenberg, 
Olshausen, Giesler, Havernich, Hagenback, Baum- 
garten, Fairbairn, Steir, &c. 

Also, on hand the well-known publications of 
Messrs. Carter & Brothers, which will be sold at 
their liberal discount to clergymen and students. 
Books sent by mail to all parts of the Union. Par- 
tic» lar attention given to orders from a distance, 
and books imported from Europe by every steamer. 

SMITH & ENGLISH, 
36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


1.50 ; single, 50 cents. 


aug 11—tf 


MHERST FEMALE SEMINARY — Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia.—Joun F. Houston, A. M., 
Principal.—Located in the most salubrious and ac- 
cessible of the ru-3 | districts of the city, this Semi- 
nary combines all tlie advantages to be derived from 
both city and country, and possesses ample facilities 
for the full and harmonious development of all the 
faculties of pupils, whether physical, intellectual, 
or moral. The Winter Session will commence on 
the first Wednesday in November. For circulars, 
&c., apply to the Principal at Chestnut Hill, or to 
H. H. Houston, Esq., Pennsylvania Railroad Depot, 
Thirteenth and Market streets, Philadelphia. 
Rererences—Revs. Jos. H. Jones, D. D., Thos. 
Brainerd, D. D., Benj. J. Wallace, John W. Patton, 
Hon, Charles Gilpin, Ex-Mayor, Professor Charles 
B. Trego, Dr. Washington L. Atlee, Messrs. Wm. A. 
Porter, Esq., John C. Farr, Esq., Stephen Colwell, 
Esq., Ambrose White, Esq., Philadelphia. Rev. 
Roger Owen, John M. Hildeburn, Chestnut Hill. 
aug 18—6t 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
Xx Goods carefully ked for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


USIC TEACHER.—SITUATION WANTED— 

By a young lady who has been successfully 
engaged in giving instruction on the Piano, and in 
Vocal Music. A situation in an institution, or as a 
family Teacher, is desired. All the usual branches 
of a thorough English education can be taught if 
wished. The South would be preferred. Satisfac- 


aug 18—3t* Bethany, Genesee county, New York. 


aah Het WANTED.—A widow lady desires a 
J situation as Vice-Principal, or first Teacher, in 
a Boarding-school in the South. Her daughter, who 
is competent to give instruction in Music and 
French, desires a situation as Governess. Satisfac- 
tory references will be given and required. Ad- 
dress “M. H.” 
(care of Francis Lyle, Esq.), 

Bridgeport, Pennsy! vania, 


lies UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 

ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 
CHARTER Bui_pine, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—C ar 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 

In the Savine Funp VerartmeEnt, Money 1s re- 
ceived patty. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or smal] sums, on which interest ig 
allowed of rrve pen cent. This is the oldest five 

er cent. interest paying Company in the City and 

tate. Money paid back without notice, as usual. 

DIRECTORS. 
Stephen R. Crawford, Pau! B. Goddard, M.D. 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnsov, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereur. 
William M. Godwin, Gustavus English. 
Stersen R. Crawrorp, President. 
LAWRENCE Jounson, Vice-President. 
Pirny Fisk, Sec’y and Treasurer. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 
x7 In attendance at the ffice of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P. M. 
oct 25—ly* 


RVs BOOKS PUBLISHED BY LINDSAY 
& BLAKISTON, No. 25 South Sixth street, 
above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 

Harbaugh’s Heaven, or the Sainted Dead. 11th 
edition. 

Harbaugh’s Heavenly Recognition of Friends. 
9th edition. 

Harbaugh’s Heavenly Home. 5th edition. 
‘ Harbaugh’s Future Life. Including the above 

vols. 

Krummacher’s Parables. I\lustrated. 

Kartz’s Manual of Sacred History. 2d edition. 

Anspach’s Memory of the Dead. 3d edition. 

Stork’s Children of the New Testament. 4th 
edition. 

Smucker’s Lutheran Manual. 

Weld’s Dictionary of Sacred Poetical Quotations. 

Cumming’s Lectures on the Apocalypse. Two 
volumes. 

Cumming’s Lectures on the Miracles. 

Cumming’s Lectures on the Parables. 

Cumming’s Lectures on Daniel. 

Cumming’s Seven Churches of Asia Minor. 

Cumming’s Family Prayers. 2 vole. 

Cumming’s Signs of the Times. 

Cumming’s Minor Works. 3 vols. 

Ledderhose’s Life of Melancthon. 

The Life of Martin Luther. Illustrated. 

The Christian’s pay Delight. Illustrated. 

Harbaugh’s Birds of the Bible. Illustrated. 

The Women of the Scriptures. New edition. 
lustrated. 

Scenes in the Life of the Saviour. New edition. 

A General Assortment of Theological and Reli- 
gious books, for sale at low prices. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


aug 18—3t 


| 25 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. | 


stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
won a near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjey the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two twen 
weeks, one on the first Wedneeday is 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 
be obtained by addressing the gor, 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


ESTCHESTER ACADEMY, WESTCHES- 
TER, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYL 
VANIA.—Wiiiiam F. Wreas, A. M., Principal— 
assisted by a corps of able and experienced Teach- 
ers. The scholastic year ie divided into two see 
sions of full five months each, commencing reapeo- 
tively on the first days of Pas | and November, Pu- 
pils received at any time, and charged from the day 
of entering. Course of instruction thorough and ex- 
tensive. 

Treaus—$100 per Session, including boarding, 
lodging, &c., and tuition. Without the classics $95, 
in advance. Extras: Music (Piano, Violin, Guitar, 
&c.), Drawing, Painting, and Modern Languages. 

Catalogues may be obtained at the office of the 
Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
or upon application to the Principal. 

Access from Philadelphia twice daily by the West- 
ehester and Philadelphia Railroad, or by the Colum- 
bia Railroad to Oakland Station, five miles from 
Westchester. ap 7—6m 


TEACHERS.—Will be sold, on accommoda- 
ting terms, a well-established Female School. 
Building new, and furniture of the best quality. 
The location is all that could be desired, and the 
offer such as is seldom made. Address 
8.” 
july 2i—tf Office of the Presbyterian. 
ITTENHOUSE ACADEMY—In the new Build- 
ing of the City Institute, Northeast corner of 
Chestnut and Eighteenth streets, Philadelphia, ( En- 
trance on Eighteenth street. )—Boys are prepared for 
college, or for a business life. The Institution has 
a department for instruction in the primary branch- 
es. The next session will commence on Monday, 
September 3d. Circulars may be obtained at the 
Academy, and at the office of the Presbyterian, No. 
144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
LUCIUS BARROWS, 
JOHN H. WESTCOTT,. Principals. 
Rererences.—Rev. John Maclean, D. D., Presi- 
dent of the College of New Jersey; Rev. M. B. 
Hope, D. D., Princeton, New Jersey. Rev. Henry 
A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. E. P. 
Rogers, D. D., J. D. White, M. D., James Dunlap, 
Samuel T. Bodine, George H. Stuart, William 8, 
Martien, Philadelphia. june 23—13t* 


ISHACOQUILLAS SEMINARY.—This Institu- 
tion, located in the upper part of Kishacoquil- 
las Valley, eight miles from Lewistown, Mifflin 
county, Pennsylvania, will open its winter Session 
on Wednesday, the 24th of October, 1855. The 
building is new, large, and every way adapted to its 
design—the accommodation of both male and fe- 
male. It is warmed by heated air-furnaces in the 
basement, with a register in every pupil’s room. In 
point of health, beauty of scenery, &c., the locality 
is not surpassed. The course of instruction em- 
braces the Classics, Mathematics, and a full course 
of English. 

Terms—$55 per Session, for board and tuition of 
twenty-two weeks, payable quarterly, in advance. 
Fuel, lights, &c., furnished by the pupil. Extras— 
Music, French, Drawing, and Painting. 

For Catalogue or further information, address the 
J. 8. NELSON, 

ishacoquillas, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 

july 


TEACHER OF ENGLISH WANTED.—A lady, 
qualified to give instruction in the higher 
branches of English, and also to teach the piano, in 
a private family. Address A. 
Box 47 post office, Cumberland, Maryland. 
aug 18—3t 


Ww JERSEY ACADEMY AT BRIDGETON, 
NEW JERSEY.—The Trustees respectfully 
announce to the public that the Rev. P. E. Steven- 
son (now Principal of the Presbyterial Institute at 
Wyoming, Pennsylvania), has accepted the office of 
Principal, with special charge of the Classical De- 
partment, of the Academy, and will enter upon his 
duties as soon as his present engagements permit. 
The Institution will re-open on Tuesday, August 
7th, and prompt attendance is requested. Students 
will find a home with the Principal. It is desirable, 
when convenient, that application be made pre- 
viously. june 9—tf 


Yours LADIES INSTITUTE — Wilmington, 
Delaware.—Number limited to Thirty.—The 


next session of this Institute will commence on Mon- 
day, September 3, 1855. 

Board and Tuition in English $150 per year, pay- 
able quarterly in advance. Music, French, and 
Drawing, extra. 

Teacuers.—Rev. Thomas M. Cann, Professor H. 
S. Colman, Professor R. Triggs, Mrs. 8. S. Cann, 
Miss L. Neck, Miss M. Fairchild. 

Circulars can be obtained by application to 

THOMAS M. CANN, 
july 14—13t Principal and Proprietor. 
AFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PENN- 
SYLVANIA.—The first Term of the ensuing 
College year in this Insticution will open on Thurs- 
day the 6th day of September next. 

The Faculty, as constituted by the Trustees, will 
be as follows, viz:—Rev. D. V. McLean, D. D., 
President. James H. Coffin, A. M., Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Rev. Joseph 
Alden, D. D., Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy. Rev. William C. Cattell, Professor of 
Latin and Greek Languages. Rev. Alonzo Linn, 
Adjunct Professor of Mathematics. Frail Green, 
M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Natural History. 
—————————, Tutor in Greek and Mathematics. 


—_——_——-, Tutor in Latin and Mathematics. 
The number of students connected with the Col- 
lege the last year was over one hundred, and its 
prospects were never brighter than at present. 
Students who propose entering, should be present 
the day before the opening, that they may be exam- 
ined, and have a chance fora choice of rooms. The 
price of board varies from $1.40 to $2.50. There 
are two daily trains of cars from Philadelphia—one 
at seven o’clock, A. M., the other at four o’clock, 
P. M.; and three from New York—eight o’clock, 
A. M., one o’clock, P. M., and four o’clock, P. M. 
aug 18—3t 


ANTED.—A Young Lady of much experience 
in the management of Schools, and full 
competent to give instruction in the higher Engli 
and Mathematical studies, a member of the .Pres- 
byterian Church, wishes a situation in a female 
school or private family. Address 
TEACHER, 
Care of the Rev. M. Burdette, 49 Sansom street, 
aug 25—tf Philadelphia. 


oe WANTED.—An experienced Teach- 
er, who can produce good testimonials of capa- 
bility to teach the higher English branches—Ma- 
thematics, French, Drawing, Painting, and Needle- 
work, desires a situation. 
Address BOX 39, 
Post-office, Cambridge, Massuchusetts. 
aug 25—3t* 


USIC TEACHER WANTED AT THE WEST. 
—One well qualified to teach both upon the 
Piano and the Melodeon, and who has had some ex- 
perience, is desired to instruct a class of eight or 
ten, in a pleasant village forty miles from Chicago, 
A Presbyterian preferred, and one desirous to be 
useful in the Sabbath-school, and willing to aid in 
the choir services of the church. 
Address, TOWNLEY, 
aug 25—pt Crown Point, Lake County, Indiana. 


LASSICAL AND ENGLISH SCHOOL. — The 
Classical and English School of H. D. Gregory, 
A.M., will re-open on Monday, September 3d, at 
No. 382 Market Street, Philadelphia. Hours from 
9 A. M. to 2 P. M. 
Terms, $14 per quarter of 11 weeks. 
aug 25—4t* 


EAVENWORTH?’S COLLEGIATE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Petersburg, Virginia, 
will open its twenty-third session on the Ist of Oc- 
tober. Course of study extensive and elevated ; 
professorial corps liberal; instruction thorough, 
aiming at high and definite results—to develope, dis- 
cipline, EDUCATE. Buildings all of brick, ample, 
commodious, elegant, ventilated by flues, warmed 
by furnaces, lighted with gas, and furnished with 
warm and cold water. Furniture and apparatus 
costly and complete ; the boarding department well 
appointed, and the climate healthful for young ladies 
from both North and South. 

‘*] have never known a school in which young 
ladies were more thoroughly taught, or their minds 
more admirably developed and trained. In some of 
the more advanced branches, Mr. L.’s pupils have 
shown a proficiency not surpassed by the best stu- 
dents in our best colleges.”*»—Rev. John Leyburn, 
D.D., Editor of the Presbyterian. 

For further information, send for a circular to 

aug 25—6t* A. J. LEAVENWORTH. 

ARRISBURGH FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
InsTITUTED 1849—IncoRPoRATED 1853.—Mrs. 
Le Conte, Principal.—T his well-known Institution 
will re-open the first Monday in September, with an 
able and full corps of teachers. It is believed that 
no school in the State offers greater inducements to 
parents who wish their daughters to receive a 
thorough and accomplished education. A French 
lady resides in the family, and the French language 
is familiarly spoken. The school has nsambered 
over one hundred pupile the past year. The only 
vacation is during the months of July and August. 
Pupils received at any period, and charged, only 
from time of entrance. For circulars, eentaining 
terms, &c., address the Principal. aug 25—~4t 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL ACADEMY—No., 
461 Race street, above Thirteenth, Philadel- 
phia.—W. M. Rice, A. M., Principal.—The siz- 
teenth annual session of this Institution will com- 
mence on Monday, the 3d day of September next, 
in the new and convenient rooms prepared for its 
accommodation. 

The course of study is extensive, embracing all 
the branches necessary to prepare the pupil for ae- 
tive business pursuits, or for admission into any of 
our Colleges. | 

The method of instruction adopted is the result 
of much successful experience, and is intended to 
impart a thorough and critical knowledge of the va- 
rious studies pursued. 

Cirealars may be obtained by application at the 
Academy. 

Reference is made to the following ’ 
who have had pupils connected with the Institution, 
viz :—Rev. John McDowell, D. D., Rev. Joha 
low, D. D., Hon. Joseph Allison, Francis N. Buck, 
Robert 8. Clark, Robert Cornelius. John V. Cowell, 


Samuel H. Perkins, Esqs., Hon. J. Randolph Clay, 


United States Minister to Peru. aug | 


In thie Inatitution a limited number of pupils 
is received, who are under thé immediate supearvi- 
sion and instruction of the all the 
branches of a complete English, tiie, and 
Classical education. Modern Languages, Music, 
&c., are also taught by able instructors, 
School is beautifully located on the banka of the 
Delaware, three miles below Burlington, New Jen 
sey, enjoying direct rai eommonication with 
New York, and is hourly accessible from Philadek 
phia, beth by steamboat and railroad, The next 

ion will open on Monday, September 2d. Or 
dimary expenses, $40 per quarter. For circulars, 


ress 
Rev. M. L. HOFFORD Principal. 
ong 


HE FRENCH COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE~ 
Dirgctors.—Professor E. D. Saunders, Pre 
sident, Chief Justice Lewis; the Hon. J. W. Aab, 
mead, late United States District Attorney; N. 
B. Browne, Senator; Thomas Allibone, President 
of the Bank of Pennsylvania; Messrs. E. Burnett, 
W. Goddard, G. Keen, J. 8. Keen, 8. Newell, H, 
Wesendonck, William G. Morehead, J. Cooke, Wil- 
liam Goodrich, William Buqknell, Washington 
Butcher; G. G. Westcott, United States Apprai- 
ser; Messrs. Thompson and Foster, President and 
Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
ny; Dre. Bicknell, Huston, and Tyler; Rev. 
All Levy, Ewing, and Goddard, and the Rev. 
Dr. Newton; all of whom have sons or wards en- 

tered as pupils. 

AN ADMIRABLE ARRANGEMENT. 

Asso many of the pupils now entered reside near 
the centre of the city, a teacher will walk with 
them on their way home as far as the intersection 
of Broad and Market streets. For particulars, see 
the Episcopal Recorder and Presbyterian of 
this week, 25th inst., and the Presbyferian of last 
week, 1Sth inst. aug 256—2t 


RESBYTERIAN INSTITUTE.—The next sea- 
sion of this Institute wili commence on Mon- 
day, the 3d of September. Rooms 34! Market 
street, Philadelphia. L. COLEMAN, Principal. 
aug 


+ ee LADIES’ SEMINARY — No. 29 North 

Eleventh Street, below Arch, East Side, Phila- 
delphia—will re-open on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember 1855. 

References.—Rev. C. W. Shields, Rev. John Mil- 
ler, Rev. Wm. Chester, Rev. T. L. Janeway, J. J. 
Barclay, Esq., Dr. Samuel Moore, Job R. Tyson, 
Esq., Joseph P. Engles, Hon. Joe) Jones. 

A few boarding scholars will be received. 

For Circulars and Terms apply to 

Mas. ANNA M. WILLIAMS, Principal, 
aug 25—S8t No. 29 North Eleventh street. 


ACADEMY—E. Hinps, Principal. 
—The next Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on Monday, September 3, 1855, and end on 
the last Wednesday in March, 1856. There will be 
a receas of one week previous to January Ist. The 
charges for board, washing, care, and tuition in the 
English classes, for the session of seven montlis, 
will be $105 for males, and $98 for females. Music, 
with use of instrument, $4 per month. Circulars, 
containing particular information, can be obtained 
by applying to the Principal at Newtown, Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania. aug 18—3t 


ge cg lady wants a situation, either as 
Governess in some private family, or Teach- 
er in an established School. The best of refer 
ences can be given. For further particulars, ad- 
dress “K. 


Newark, Delaware. 


NGLISH, CLASSICAL, AND MATHEMATI- 
CAL SCHOOL.—William R. McAdam, A. M. 

will commence, on September 10th, the eocend 
year of his English, Classical, and Mathematical 
Academy. The number of pupils is limited to 
twenty-five, thus securing to al) his immediate care 
and instruction. The Rooms, formerly occupied by 
the Presbyterian Institute, are at the Southwest 
corner of Twelth and Chestnut streets, the entrance 
on Twelfth street. Special reference is made to 
the Professors of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Circulars may be obtained at the Bookstore of 
Messrs. William S. & Alfred Martien, 144 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia ; and further particulars at his 
residence, No. 12 City Row, Eleventh street, below 
Vine. WILLIAM R. McADAM. 

july 2i—tf 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
Samvuet Miter, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral and religious instruction. 

Terma—$50 per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are received at any fime, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
with full particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal. 

References—The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 


ISSES GILL’S SEMINARY.—The Misses Gill 
will re-open their Boarding and Day-School 
for Young Ladies, at their residence, No, 427 Spruce 
on Monday, September 10th. 
july 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL.—By Rev. E. 
Brapsury.—Arrangements are made for tho- 
rough instruction in all the branches usually taught 
in the best schools. The School year will com- 
mence on Thursday, September 6th, 1865, and end 
on Thursday, June 29th, 1855. Hudson is remark- 
able for its healthful, invigorating atmosphere, and 
even delicate boys usually become robust by a resi- 
dence here. For Circulars, please apply to the 
Principal, Hudson, Columbia county, New York. 
aug 


ISS W. A. HOOPES having removed from 336 
Walnut street, will re-open her School for 
Young Ladies at 313 Locust stazet azove Broan, 
Philadelphia, on the second Monday in September. 
Miss Hoopes will also be prepared to receive half 
a dozen boarding scholars. aug 11—12t 


OARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL.—Mrs. McEx- 
noy’s Boarpine Day-Scnoot ror Youne 
Lapvies, Lambertville, New Jersey.—The Fall Term 
of this Institution commences on Monday, Septem- 
ber 17th. The School having recently been removed 
to the large and commodious building erected for 
its accommodation, the Principal can receive a num- 
ber of additional pupils into her family. 

Termus—For board, and instruction in the Eng- 
lish branches, $150 per annum. 

For further particulars inquire of Mrs. H. McEl- 
roy, Lambertville, New Jersey. Access from Phila, 
delphia twice daily by the Trenton and Belvidere 
Railroad. Circulars can be obtained at Thomas 
Cowperthwaite & Co.’s Bookstore, No. 253 Market 
street, Philadelphia. aug 11—6t* 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY— 
525 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.—The next 
Academic year of this Institution will commence on 
Monday, September 3d, 1855. This Seminary is 
pleasantly situated in the upper part of Chestnut 
street, a location combining all the advantages of 
the city, with comparative retirement from its ex- 
citement. The house is commodious and pleasant, 
and no expense has been spared to make it attrac. 
tive and home-like. 

Testimon1at.—lI cannot serve the cause of Fe- 
male Education better, than to recommend to pub- 
lic confidence the Seminary, of which Miss Bonney 
and Miss Dillaye are Principals. 

My testimonial is based on personal observation, 
and on the satisfactory improvement of pupils from 
my own family. 

The course of study is ample and well chosen; 
the discipline kind and effective; the health and 
morals properly supervised ; and due pains taken 
to make the boarding pupils realize that they are 
the constituent members of.a refined, intelligent, 


religious, and happy home. 
DAVID MALIN, 


District Secretary A. B. C. F. M. 

Philadelphia, May 18, 1855. 

Xr Terms and Course of Study from Circulars. 

Rererences.— Revs. H. A. Boardman, D. D., 
David Malin, C. Wadsworth, M. G. Clark, J. New- 
ton Brown, D. D., Wm. B. Jacobs, Philadelphia, 
Revs. E. Lathrop, D. D., A. D. Gillette, R. Bab- | 
cock, D. D., New York City. Rev. R. Fuller, D. D., 
Baltimore, Rev. G. Kempton, New Brunewick, 
N. i. Rev. Thos. Rambaat, Savannah,Geo, Rev, 
Howard Malcom, M. D., Lewisburgh, Pa. Ste 
ne B. Taylor, LL.D., Hamilton, N. Y. 8. B. 

oolworth, LL.D., Albany, N. Y. Hon. Charles 
B. Penrose, Paul T. Jones, Esq., Col. A. G. Water- 
man, Philadelphia. Hon. R. W. Barnwell, Beau- 
fort, S.C. RobertA. Ezell, Esq., Warrenton, N.C. 
John B. Semple, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. George 


Douglass, Esq., Louisville, Ky. Benjamin Dayton, 
Esq., St. Louis, Mo. T. Fuller, M. D., Beaufort, 
S.C. Hon. D. A. Turner, Warrenton, N.C. Geo. 
W. Eaton, D. D., Hamilton, N. ¥. George W. 
Jackson, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MARY L. BONNEY, 

HARRIET A. DILLAYE, 
june 23— 3m Associate Pri 
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WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 
_TERMS.— Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
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No subscription received for a less term than 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
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to continue their subscription, and theis paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 

es of Advertising — For 15 lines, inser- 
gin each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS: 
Five copies to one address, jor one year,., $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, ». 
With an additional copy to the person (si 
who imay act as agent. | 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. * 

Twenty-five copies to one address; for one’ 

‘With an additional copy to the agent. .. - 
When the amount is large, a draft-should be pro- 
cured if possible. A always post-paid, 


ddress, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia: 
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